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“A healthy growth and an harmoni- 
ous development of the powers of the 
individual,” is the way a recent writer 
defined the purpose of education. Her- 
bert Hoover has said that the responsi- 
bility of the school is “to find and train 
potential ability in children, to create 
and develop character in those whose 
abilities have been discovered, and to 
inspire to effort.” Dr. Alexander Inglis 
puts it this way: “To learn the child, to 
motivate the child, to instruct the child, 
to guide the child.” 

All of the above statements recognize: 
First, differences in interests, capacities, 
and capabilities of children; and second, 
that it is part of the educational pro- 
cedure “to uncover potential ability, to 
guide the individual, and to inspire to 
effort.” 

A few years ago the farmers brought 
their wheat to the mill, poured it into 
the same hopper, it passed through the 
same process, on the way the chaff was 
blown or swept into the waste, and a 


few hours later the farmers drove away 
with their allotment of flour. But not 
all the flour was of the same grade— 
the finished product varied with the 
quality of the raw product. 

Individual differences. For years the 
schools have been receiving the raw 
product in ever increasing quantity—it 
has been poured into the first grade 
hopper, treated to the same process, ex- 
posed to the same course of study, and 
although much of it was lost along the 
way that which survived the treatment, 
educators have recognized, is not a uni- 
form product. To expect it to be uni- 
form would be as absurd as to expect 
all thirteen year old children to wear 
the same size of shoe, to run 100 yards 
in exactly the same length of time, to 
have exactly the same weight, height, 
and complexion. 

But it is only recently that concerted 
effort has been made to provide for in- 
dividual differences that are natural and 
desirable. At this moment education is 
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on the eve of a great revolution, and in 
the next fifteen or twenty years there 
will be greater changes than have taken 
place in the last two hundred years. 
Subjective aims which have prevailed 
are due to pass out, and objective aims 
will take their place. It shall no longer 
be,” What can the child do to geometry 
or history?” but “What can his history 
and geometry do for the child?” It is 
altogether possible that art and algebra 
will change places in the school curricu- 
lum; that the former will become a re- 
quired subject and the latter highly 
selective, because art plays an almost 
daily part in the lives of individuals, 
whereas algebra is seldom if ever used. 

The new change is being manifested 
through what has been termed educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, which I 
do not interpret as the forcing of a 
choice of occupation on an individual 
at an immature age, but rather the mul- 
tiplying of the individual’s school ex- 
periences, providing for him a larger 
number of contacts, and giving him in- 
formation about occupations, which he 
may use in making a self analysis and 
which may assist in the unfolding pro- 
cess that is taking place within him. 

Guidance as interpreted above can 
not be effective through any “catch as 
catch can” method nor can it be accom- 
plished independently of other subjects 
in the curriculum, or be brought about 
by a single expert. The teaching of 
English requires that every teacher be 
an English teacher. Just so will the 
new educational objectives be estab- 
lished through the cooperative efforts of 
teachers, parents, and students. 

Danger in aloofness. Success is pos- 
sible in any undertaking only through 
organization. But over-organization is 
as dangerous as lack of organization. I 
would warn against what I believe has 
been a tendency in new educational 


movements; namely, aloofness, accom- 
panied by an air of importance, which 
have invariably resulted in an atmos- 
phere bordering on contempt and preju- 
dice on the part of the rank and file. 
On the other hand, just as business suc- 
cess in industry depends upon nicely 
balanced and properly co-ordinated, 
well-organized departments, so educa- 
tional achievement depends upon close 
co-ordination and sympathetic coopera- 
tion by departments, directors, princi- 
pals, and teachers. 

A directing head. As in any success- 
ful undertaking the department of guid- 
ance must have a leader, or director. A 
successful physician is one who is able 
to diagnose cases intelligently and to 
prescribe effective remedy. But health 
is often restored through the love and 
kindly ministrations of the faithful 
nurse who earnestly and willingly ap- 
plies herself to the task of carrying out 
specific directions. Just so, a vocational 
guidance director must have the ability 
to diagnose intelligently, to prescribe 
effective remedy, and to inspire others 
to put into operation the new sugges- 
tions. In other words, the function of 
the department of guidance includes 
diagnostic surveys, curriculum revision, 
and supervision of instruction wherever 
the vocational guidance objective is con- 
cerned, as in the exploratory courses and 
in the classes for vocational guidance. 
If these are legitimate functions the de- 
partment of educational and vocational 
guidance must bear the relationship of 
an integral unit of the school system 
and the director, in addition to having 
adequate training for the very important 
task of analyzing and prescribing for 
individuals, must have a_ sufficient 
knowledge of the course of study to be 
able to suggest changes and the adminis- 
trative ability to execute those changes. 

But just how may an organized de- 
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partment of vocational guidance aid in 
supervision and curriculum revision? 
The problem will vary with the size of 
the school system. The larger system 
will have some advantages in being able 
to provide the necessary machinery; the 
smaller system will have other advan- 
tages, based upon the closer personal 
relationship that will exist between the 
guidance director and the _ teachers. 
Whatever plan is adopted, or whether 
the school system is large or small, there 
are certain fundamental precedures that 
will be very helpful. Among them I 
would place at the top of the list that 
of creating a genuinely sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the motives and objec- 
tives of the work among teachers and 
parents. Teachers already have a pretty 
“full day” and parents sometimes class- 
ify new educational procedures in the 
“frills and fancies’ category. Unless 
both groups are convinced of the sin- 
cerity of purpose, the necessity for and 
effectiveness of a plan of guidance, there 
may be a “just one more responsibility,” 
or an “undue interference in personal 
and home affairs” attitude, which, of 
course, constitutes a severe handicap. 

Among activities that may help to 
point the problem is the personal sur- 
vey. In one school system in Wisconsin 
various surveys served the purpose well. 
A typical one was made with a group of 
182 students. The individuals of the 
group referred to were followed from 
1920 to 1926. In 1920 the students 
were in the Sixth A grade. By 1926 
there had been sufficient time for them 
to complete the grades and the high 
school. 

The results of the survey showed that 
31.9% of the original group had dropped 
out of school or transferred to some 
other school by the end of the ninth 
grade; that another 12.38% had dropped 
out or transferred before completing the 


high school course; or putting it in an- 
other way, 48.7% of the original group 
of one hundred eighty-two attended 
school continuously and graduated from 
high school, while 51.3% dropped out 
somewhere along the road. The record 
of this particular group was consider- 
ably better than that of some other 
cities, as established by figures recently 
published. 

The guidance conference. Perhaps 
no activity in educational guidance was 
more effective in attracting the attention 
of the community, securing the interest 
of students, and the cooperation of 
teachers, as the Guidance Confer 2nces 
which were inaugurated in that com- 
munity. They served the double pur- 
pose of emphasizing individual differ- 
ences to teachers, and of bringing the 
community and the school into intimate 
contact through the association of 
junior and senior high school students 
with practical men and women of the 
professions, business, and vocations. 

Working on the theory that a definite 
aim, whether changed or not, makes for 
efficient work in school, a survey of the 
life purposes of all the junior and senior 
high school students in that city was 
made. Quite to the general surprise of 
school authorities, it showed a very 
large percentage with definite life pur- 
poses. Eighteen hundred twenty-three 
questionnaires were answered. Sixteen 
hundred ninety pupils intended to grad- 
uate from high school; ninety-six did 
not intend to graduate; and thirty-seven 
were uncertain. Of the seventeen hun- 
dred fifty-three pupils who answered the 
question about plans for the future, ten 
hundred thirty-three pupils expressed a 
desire to go to some institution of higher 
learning, and two hundred twenty-two 
were uncertain. The answers to the 
questions dealing with the choice of a 
vocation showed that the boys had more 
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diversified interests than girls. Sixty- 
nine different vocations were named by 
the boys and thirty-one by the girls. 
The information gained from this ques- 
tion was used as a basis for assignment 
of students to group conferences with 
practical men and women. 

Immediately following the question- 
naire, one “assembly” was devoted to 
the discussion of the need of formulating 
life career motives. As a part of the 
general plan meetings of the Parents’ 
and Teachers’ Associations were devoted 
to the discussion of educational guid- 
ance. The College Club, acting upon 
the advice of the chairman of the edu- 
cational guidance committee, who was 
the educational guidance director of the 
city schools, provided a speaker for a 
joint meeting of all normal, high, and 
vocational school girls of the city, who 
talked to them on the subject, “‘Master- 
ing Life.” In like manner, the boys 
were called together to listen to an ad- 
dress by a successful business man who 
spoke on life’s problems. 

On Friday afternoon classes were dis- 
missed and the students were grouped 
according to interest, into approximately 
46 groups, twenty seven for the girls 
and nineteen for the boys. To connect 
up the work with the community, the 
groups were addressed by twenty-seven 
women and nineteen men, including 
business, professional, and trades men 
and women. The following vocations 
were discussed: kindergarten teaching, 
primary teaching, intermediate teach- 
ing, grammar grade teaching, physi- 
cal education, domestic arts, nursing, 
music, hairdressing, dressmaking art, 
interior decorating, social service, li- 
brary work, millinery, clerking, book- 
keeping, journalism, civil engineering, 
electrical engineering, carpentry, ma- 
chine shop, accounting, forestry, elec- 
tricity, chemistry, medicine, law, archi- 


tecture, aviation, salesmanship, farming, 
pharmacy, railroad work, and news- 
paper work. The groups of boys and 
girls who did not have any definite 
plans for the future were addressed on 
the subject of “Choosing a Vocation.” 

Not all of laymen and women proved 
to be efficient teachers, but all were 
enthusiastic over the possibilities of pro- 
cedure of that type. At subsequent con- 
ferences (it was the practice in that 
school system to repeat these confer- 
ences at least one a year) group leaders 
were provided beforehand with definite 
outlines and concrete suggestions so that 
later conferences proved more effective 
The press commented on the experiment 
as follows: 

“Fifty business, professional, and 
trades men and women citizens, holding 
conferences with fifteen hundred boys 
and girls, discussing intimately life's 
problems with them, and frankly point- 
ing out to them the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the trades, professions, 
and business, inspiring them to a keener 
self-analysis that they may provide for 
themselves the best training for the fu- 
ture, was the climax of the educational 
conferences.” 

The results. The following are typi- 
cal comments received from parents and 
students: 

“T think that the recent educational 
conference is one of the best movements 
of late years in our school.” 

“Last Friday, in my estimation, was 
a red-letter day in the La Crosse High 
School. I believe the students obtained 
more knowledge that day, at least in 
regard to their future, than any other 
day during their career. I hope this 
sort of thing will be continued every 
year.” 


“The educator who planned this 


movement surely realizes the importance 
of appealing early in life to the youth 
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of today in developing worthy aspira- 
tions and serious reflections on life’s re- 
sponsibilities and achievements. The 
plan of action as carried out this year 
is one of the best that I could conceive 
of to arouse the ambitions and interests 
of the students. The various confer- 
ences must have undoubtedly given the 
youthful audience matter for reflection 
which will most probably mature into 
useful service.” 

“The plan is good for the students 
and teachers and good for the commu- 
nity; the students are led to consider 
their future work, and the citizens who 
address them see their own jobs in the 
light of a social responsibility and carry 
to the community that consciousness of 
the solidarity of the citizens and the 
school.” 

Following the conference each stu- 
dent was provided with a bibliography 
on the vocation selected by him. This 
was accompanied by a letter from the 
principal offering further assistance 
should the pupil desire it. A feature 
was the understanding that at any time 
the pupil could have access to the office, 
the time, and the advice of his group 
leader, and incidentally, many students 
took advantage of the offer. But the 
greatest achievement of the first confer- 
ence was the creating of environment 
for more scientific and efficient work. 

Basic to systematic and scientific 
guidance is the accumulative record 
card. A complete record of the aca- 
demic, social, and physical records of 
the individual will prove valuable in any 
effort at guidance. Starting with the 
child in the first grade and progressing 
with him through the school system, it 
will accumulate as it progresses a quan- 
tity of valuable information which may 
be used by teachers and advisors, and 
in case it is complete and comprehensi- 





ble, in placement work and college en- 
trance guidance. 

Any attempt at guidance or curricu- 
lum revision could not be effective with- 
out the use of achievement and intelli- 
gence tests. The information 
therefrom can be used to advantage in 
suggesting courses for students, espe- 
cially in high school, and in assisting 
them after completing the high school, 
to get into the type of work in which 
they seem to be most capable, and for 
which they are best prepared. 

The counseling program. But the 
data secured above will be of little value 
if they are not translated into action 
Counseling is a part of any guidance 
program. The counselor or adviser is 
the teacher to whom the pupil looks for 
advice and help on school affairs, and 
often on affairs outside the run of for- 
mal school organization. The impor- 
tance of counseling is increased as the 
individual progresses through the school 
system, or as he steps out into industry 
or into college. It should be a very 
close, personal, and confidential rela- 
tionship. It may be done in groups, as 
is often the case in high school organi- 
zations, but it is more effective as a re- 
lationship between individuals. It 
should be of a type to invite the student 
to seek counsel whenever he is con- 
fronted with a problem which he is un- 
able to solve without assistance. Per- 
sonality, character, and interest are es- 
sential factors in successful counseling. 
The counselor will welcome such infor- 
mation as may be secured from the 
cumulative record card, and he must 
know something of the occupational in- 
terests and have an insight into the 
character of the individual. The suc- 
cess of counseling depends upon the 
type and training of the counselor. The 
selection of counselors is not one of the 
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lesser problems of the department of 
vocational guidance. 

But the information accumulated by 
the above or other methods will serve 
no purpose unless definite steps are 
taken to provide for the individual needs 
through curriculum revision. 

Formal classes in occupational infor- 
mation, with a suitable course of study 
for the teacher, with proper bibliog- 
raphies and other details worked out 
for the convenience of the average 
teacher who is very busy, is a responsi- 
bility of the guidance department. Per- 
haps the department of guidance will of 
necessity be compelled to handle the 
occupational information classes until 
such time as teachers have sufficient 
confidence to undertake the work. Per- 
haps these classes can be organized in- 
dependently of subject matter and hand- 
led by special teachers. I am of the 
opinion that there may be some advan- 
tages in having the work handled by 
regular classroom teachers who will thus 
be able to establish a direct relationship 
between guidance and subject matter 
teaching. In one school system the 
work was initiated by becoming a part 
of the seventh and eighth grade English 
work. 

Try-out or exploratory courses are an 
essential part of a program of guidance. 
It is comparatively easy to install try- 
out courses, but it is not so easy to make 
them effective. Herein is a test first 
for the administrative ability of the 
guidance department, and second, of the 
supervisory ability of the same depart- 
ment, if the courses are to provide an 
experience which will enable the indi- 
vidual better to make a final selection of 
succeeding courses. 

But exploratory courses will amount 
to but little unless there is readjustment 
of traditional academic high school 
courses. 


In 1890 there were enrolled in the 
public high schools of the United States 
about 200,000 students. In 1926 the 
number had increased to more than two 
million. In 1890 the public high schoo! 
was recognized as an essentially pre- 
paratory institution, and hence its 
courses were planned to prepare pupils 
for advanced educational effort. At the 
present time the high school is the “peo- 
ple’s college,” and a new responsibility 
has come to it; namely, that of assisting 
boys and girls to prepare themselves for 
the responsibility of making a living 
and practicing good citizenship. 

If this two-fold responsibility of the 
high school is accepted it must neces- 
sarily follow that there will be some ad- 
justment in the traditional high school 
course of study. The college prepara- 
tory courses must be retained and in 
them the college entrance requirements, 
language, mathematics, history, and sci- 
ence must be offered. 

But for the non-college group, larger 
than the college preparatory group, a 
new type of course will be developed; a 
course in which the social and indus- 
trial subjects will be substituted to a 
varying extent for college entrance re- 
quirements. Courses which will entitle 
the individual to a high school diploma, 
but which may not entitle him to en- 
trance to college unless colleges recog- 
nize the problem which is now being 
met by the high school. 

The new high school courses shall be 
designed to meet the needs of students 
whether they are preparing for college 
instruction or for a job. The readjust- 
ment of the course is but one factor in 
the whole educational guidance pro- 
gram, which should result in greater in- 
dividual adjustment and better prepa- 
ration for each child. 

If guidance is to be a function of the 
educational system it is evident that the 
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guidance department must be well or- 
ganized, but it is evident also that it 
must not and cannot be an entirety unto 


itself. On the other hand, it must be 


THE 
Ver. A 


Instructor in Vocational Guidance, Central High School, Tulsa, Ok 


“Blessed is he that hath found his 
work.” —Carlyle. 

Need of a Guidance Program. At 
no period in the world’s history have 
there been so many opportunities for 
young people as there are today. The 
number of occupations have increased 
greatly, hours have been shortened, 
wages increased, and working conditions 
vastly improved. And yet, in spite of 
all the rapid changes, it is now more 
difficult than ever before for young 
people to choose wisely their life work. 
The choice of an occupation has been 
made extremely difficult by the magni- 
tude and variety of our industrial and 
commercial enterprises, and by the 
change in our family life. 

Thus, a very vital question confronts 
the youth of America today and the 
situation would indeed look discourag- 
ing, if it were not for the fact that 
society has taken some _ repsonsibility 
in the matter, and is making vocational 
guidance an integral part of our educa- 
tional system. 

Study of Occupations. 
information is one of the first steps in a 
guidance program, and in recent years 
it has found a place in the curricula of 
our junior and senior high schools. The 
smaller high schools throughout the 
country do not have the means to in- 
augurate a complete guidance program; 
therefore about all the guidance the 
students in those schools get from school 


Occupational 


STUDY OF 


intimately woven in with other depart- 
ments and a part of the life and blood 
of the whole system. Any other rela- 
tionship would be unsatisfactory. 


OCCUPATIONS 


TEETER 


is what they receive from a course in 
occupations. 

In just what year occupations should 
be taught and where it shall be placed 
depends very largely upon the type of 
program organization in the school. It 
is possible to offer it as a full semester 
course or as a part time course through 
two or more semesters. In the larger 
cities where this work is being offered, 
the ninth and tenth grades have a de- 
cided preference. The guiding prin- 
ciples in determining the proper place 
of this course in the program according 
to Professor Myers of the University 
of Michigan seem to be: 

1. “It should be given before large 

numbers of pupils leave school. 

2. It should precede by a short time 
the differentiation of school work 
which makes it necessary for 
pupils to choose between several 
different curricula.” 

In order to teach occupations effec- 
tively, it should be a required subject 
and must be taught by instructors who 
are capable and qualified to teach it. 
At present there seems to be no definite 
requirement for the training of teachers 
in this work. In most cases the classes 
are being taught by instructors who are 
teaching other subjects. This is especi- 
ally true of the smaller high schools. 
Since the teaching aim of occupations 
should be broad and general rather than 
specific, it is necessary for an instructor 
in this work to have a broad general 
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acquaintance with occupations and a 
thorough understanding of the business 
principles which are common factors in 
all life work. 

Teaching material. Some _ schools 
have hesitated in the teaching of occu- 
pations because of the lack of a suitable 
text and reference materials. This 
should no longer be an excuse as there 
are many books on the market at the 
present time. Some of the best texts 
in use today are: 


Bate and Wilson—Studies in Vocational 
Information. Longmans, Green, 1927. 
(Junior high text.) 

Dickson—Vocational Guidance for Girls 
Rand McNally, 1919. 

Giles and Giles—Vocational Civics. 
millan, 1922. 

Gowin, Wheatley and 
tions. Ginn, 1923. 

Leuck—Fields of 
Appleton, 1926. 

Lyon—Making a Living. Macmillan, 1926. 

Rosengarten—Choosing Your Life Work. 
McGraw-Hill, 1924. 

Wanger—What Girls Can Do. Holt, 1926. 

Ziegler and Jaquette—Choosing an Occu- 
pation. . Winston, 1924. 


Mac- 
Brewer—Occupa- 


Work for Women 


In addition to the numerous texts 
and reference books there is an almost 
endless supply of occupational informa- 
tion available in bulletin, or pamphlet 
form, issued by federal bureaus, state 
bureaus, labor organizations, private in- 
dustries, high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. Therefore one should be able 
to find sufficient material on almost any 
occupation.! 

The chief reason for teaching occupa- 
tions is to present the students with im- 
portant vocational problems with which 
they will deal all their lives. Some of 
the important general and specific aims 
of the course are as follows: 

1. To help the student establish and 

realize an aim. 





1 Occupations, May R. Lane, International 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 


2. To help the student realize his own 
weaknesses and strong points. 

3. To acquaint the student with the 
purpose and value of school and 
help him acquire correct habits of 
study. 

4. To develop in the student a well. 
rounded, practical vocational vo- 
cabulary. 

5. To give the student a complete 
survey of the educational oppor- 
tunities offered in his own high 
school. 

6. To give the student information 
about the various colleges and uni- 
versities in which he may continue 
his education. 

. To lead the student to consider 
the importance of having some vo- 
cation and occupying a_ useful 
place in the world. 

8. To lead the student to realize what 
he is best fitted for in life. 

9. To aid the student in the planning 
and making his preparation for the 
occupation chosen. 

10. To aid the student in understand- 
ing some of the business principles 
which are common factors in all 
life. 

11. To encourage students to be 
thrifty, to save and invest wisely, 
so as to provide against economic 
emergency in old age. 

12. To develop in the student an hon- 
orable code of ethics towards his 
fellow workers and society. 

In the study of occupations the 
student is given an acquaintance with 
the entire field of vocations, but em- 
phasis is placed upon the common and 
local occupations. Entering the over- 
crowded “white collar” jobs is dis- 
couraged, especially for the person of 
only mediocre ability. Students are 
encouraged to make use of the voca- 
tional courses in high school and sum- 
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mer vacation period, for they both offer 
splendid opportunities for self discovery 
purposes. Students are advised not to 
choose their vocations too early or too 
hurriedly, and to do so only after a 
careful study of the occupation and try- 
out experiences. Vocational guidance 
by means of phrenology, physiognomy, 
etc., is discouraged and the alluring 
short cuts to fame and fortune as repre- 
sented by magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertisements are censured. 

Since the demand for this decade is 
individual efficiency we must discard the 
old, haphazard, hit-and-miss system of 
choosing a vocation, and in its place 
substitute an intelligent guidance pro- 
gram. By means of which we may be 
able to produce good, happy, and useful 
citizens. 

Vocational guidance in Tulsa Central 
High School. Vocational guidance in 
the Tulsa Central High School includes 
three distinct types of training; namely, 
extra-curricular activities, vocational 
courses and occupational civics. 

Occupational civics was introduced 
into our high school curriculum as an 
elective in 1925. It has since been made 
a required semester course and may be 
taken in either the sophomore or junior 
year. Thus far the classes have been 
heterogenously grouped, but we are 
seriously considering the advisability of 
separating the boys and girls into differ- 
ent classes. 

Outline of course in Occupational 
Civics.*. For convenience the course in 
occupational civics is divided into three 
parts, each covering a period of approx- 
imately six weeks. Part 1, deals very 
largely with educational guidance. In 
it we discuss the educational problems 
with which everyone should be familiar, 


2 Adapted from Teeter’s—A Syllabus on 
Vocational Guidance, published by The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928. 


regardless of his or her vocational aim. 
Some of the important problems studied 
are as follows: 

1. The importance of having proper 
study methods. 

2. How and what to memorize. 

3. How and when to take notes. 

4. How to use the library card index, 
table of contents and index of a 
book, and readers guide. 

5. The meaning and purpose of edu- 
cation. 

6. Educational sources other 
schoolrooms and books. 

7. Educational legislation. 

8. Schools and courses of study. 

9. What to consider in choosing a 
college. 

10. The importance of self-analysis. 

11. Essential items in choosing a vo- 
cation. 

12. Preparation for vocation. 

The second six weeks of the course 
is largely vocational guidance and is 
devoted to the study of occupations, 
both local and general. The following 


than 


occupations are studied during this 
period: 
1. Agriculture, forestry and animal 
husbandry. 
2. Commercial occupations. 
3. Government work. 
4. Homemaking and allied occupa- 


tions. 
5. Manufacturing and mechanical 
occupations. 
6. Transportation. 
7. Professions. 
Each occupation is studied from the 
following viewpoints: 
1. As to the importance of the oc- 
cupation. 
2. As to the work done in the oc- 
cupation. 
. As to the income of the occupation. 
4. As to the preparation required in 
the occupation. 


w 
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5. As to the advantages and disad- 

vantages of the occupation. 

6. As to the general requirements of 

the occupation. 

The last six weeks of the course is a 
study of vocational economics, consist- 
ing of such topics as, 

1. Vocational ethics. 

Securing a position. 

Making good in your position. 
The aspects of thrift. 
Important financial features. 

6. Business organizations. 

7. Important industrial problems. 

The students are required to keep 
loose-leaf note books, to give oral re- 
ports, to participate in debates, to make 
personal interviews, and to write a term 
theme on some chosen occupation. 

With such a course as outlined the 
average student will be enabled to make 
a conscientious study of his aptitudes, 
capacities, etc.; thereby helping to solve 
his vocational and educational problems, 
and thus increasing his chances of 
achieving security, prosperity, and hap- 
piness. 

(Mr. Teeter, the author of the above 
article has just sent to us a complete set 
of his Vocational Guidance Testing 
Material in three parts. Because of the 
many calls we have for this kind of ma- 
terial we are printing below Part I. Mr. 
Teeter would be glad to send Parts II 
and III to those interested.—Editor.) 


mn & Ww bd 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TEST 
Part I 
Test A—TRUE AND Fase QUESTIONS 


Directions. Some of the following 
statements are true and some are false. 
If the statement is true underline T and 
if the statement is false underline F. 
Do not guess. A wrong answer reduces 
your score more than an omission. Do 
not talk or ask questions. 


T F 


. 


~ 


10. 


11. 


* 12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


The sole purpose of a high 
school education is to make 
money. 


. High school subjects do not 


prepare one adequately for a 
profession. 

According to statistics, a high 
school education increases 
one’s earning power. 


. There are at least ten million 


illiterates in the United States 
Education is a _ continuous 
process and is not gained with- 
out effort. 

The Smith Hughes Act was a 
state act passed for the pur 
pose of discouraging voca 
tional education. 

The test of a good job is al- 
ways the salary it pays. 

A boy should always follow 
his father’s vocation. 


. Girls should never study oc- 


cupations. 

In all cases “opportunity 
knocks but once.” 

The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education is ap- 
pointed by the President of 
the United States. 

The “white collar” jobs are 
overcrowded in many places. 
Blind alley jobs offer a promis- 


ing future. 
Surroundings often have a 
great influence upon the 


choice of a career. 

Avocations and vocations are 
synonymous terms. 

College mathematics is needed 
for most occupations. 

All colleges and universities 
have the same entrance re- 
quirements. 

One should try to use his va- 
cation period for self discovery 


purposes. 
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T F 19. Women always receive the 
same wage as men for the 
same type of work. 

T F 20. Lyceum bureaus and chau- 
tauquas are educational in- 
stitutions. 

T F 21. Some of our colleges and uni- 
versities are suffering from 
elephantiasis. 

T F 22. Fake diploma mills are prac- 
tically unknown in the United 
States. 

T F 23. The United States census 
classifies occupations under 
nine heads. It is possible, 
however, that the 1930 census 
will include a tenth, namely 
homemaking. 

T F 24. The development of leader- 
ship is an important benefit 
derived from the participation 
in extra-curricular activities. 

T F 25. A trade and a profession are 
synonymous terms. 

T F 26. The chief ambition in life 
should be to make a fortune. 

T F 27. John J. Tigert is the present 
United States Commissioner 
of education. 

T F 28. Courses in agriculture have 
both a cultural and vocational 
value. 

T F 29. The State Commissioner of 
Education is appointed by the 
Governor in this state. 

T F 30. Bricklaying is a skilled oc- 
cupation. 


Directions. In each of the following 
sentences, you are asked to choose the 
letter, word, or groups of words which 
correctly completes the thought of the 
sentence. Indicate the correct answer 
by placing a check in the square pro- 
vided to the left of the statement. Check 
only one item in each group. 


i 


2. 


3. 


The highest earned educational de- 


( ) A.B. ( ) M.S. 
() Be (i) DD. 
( ) Ph.B. ( ) Ph.D. 
() M.A ( ) LL.B. 
( ) BLM. ( ) LL.D. 


The principal source of support of 

our school system in this state is 

( ) Private gifts. 

( ) Fines. 

( ) General property taxes 

( ) Sale of Public Land. 

A high school education will 

( ) Enable one to live a fuller life. 

( ) Guarantee one a high salary. 

( ) Insure one of securing a good 
job. 


4. The chief purpose of a course in 


5. 


vocational guidance is to help the 

student 

( ) Make a high school credit. 

( ) Learn more about manual arts. 

( ) Speak correct English. 

( ) Find his place in the occupa- 
tional world. 

The Smith-Hughes Act 

( ) Provides schools for orphan 
children. 

( ) Provides schools for physical 
defectives. 

( ) Provides for a Secretary of 
Education in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

( ) Promotes vocational education. 


. An illiterate person is one who 


( ) Quits school and goes to work. 

( ) Does manual labor. 

( ) Is ignorant and feebleminded. 

( ) Cannot read or write in any 
language. 


. The United States Commissioner of 


Education 

( ) Has authority over state edu- 
cational systems. 

( ) Holds his office for life. 

( ) Is elected by the people. 











10. 


11. 


12. 


53. 


14. 


15. 
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( ) Collects and distributes in- 
formation pertaining to educa- 
tion. 


. The reader’s guide is used as an 


index to printed materials in 
( ) Magazines. 

( ) Newspapers. 

( ) Books. 

( ) Encyclopedias. 


. The table of contents is a guide to 


material which is to be found in 

( ) The library. 

( ) Newspapers. 

( ) Books. 

( ) Card index. 

The card index tells 

( ) The exact pages of the book 
where one may find the infor- 
mation sought. 

( ) What books are to be found in 
the library. 

( ) The books and magazines that 
have been written about the 
subject. 

A college education is demanded for 

( ) Most all trades. 

( ) Most all selling positions. 

( ) Most Government positions. 

( ) Nearly all professions. 

A grade school education is suffi- 

cient for 

( ) All skilled labor. 

( ) All professions. 

( ) Most business tasks. 

( ) Most unskilled labor. 

The opposite of open-mindedness is 

( ) Serious-minded. 

( ) Narrow-minded. 

( ) Broad-minded. 

( ) Opinionated. 

The opposite of frivolous is 

( ) Honorable. 

( ) Intelligent. 

( ) Serious-minded. 

( ) Boisterous. 

A knowledge of geography is most 

needed by 





16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


1 


) Auto mechanics. 

) Mail clerks. 

) Bricklayers. 

) Grocery clerks. 

A knowledge of psychology is most 
needed by 

( ) Plumbers. 

( ) Salesmen. 

( ) Electricians. 

( ) Bookkeepers. 

A knowledge of mathematics is 
most needed by 

( ) Lawyers. 

( ) Editors. 

( ) Tailors. 

( ) Civil engineers. 

A federal act that has aided our 
public schools is 

( ) The Esch-Cummins Act. 

( ) The Volstead Act. 

( ) The Smith-Hughes Act. 

( ) The Mann-Elkins Act. 
Worthy use of leisure time means 

( ) Making an honest living. 

( ) Going to parties and shows 
after your days work is done. 
Using your spare time profit- 
ably and enjoyably. 

Being able to cooperate with 
your fellow workers. 

The chief advantage of the division 
of labor is that 

( ) It makes work more interesting. 
( ) It develops personality. 

( ) It enables women to work. 

( ) It makes the worker become 
more efficient. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


( ) 
( ) 


TEST C—COMPLETION TEST 
(Score—20) 


. Some of the aims for the study of 
occupations are: 
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2. Some of the benefits derived from 
the participation in extra-curricular 
activities are: 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

3. Some of the evils connected with 
the participation in extra-curricular 
activities are: 

a. 
b. 
e. 
d. 
4. Some of the characteristics of a 
good vocation are: 
a. 
b. 
é 
d. 

5. Students drop out of school for the 
following reasons: 

a 


b. 
Se 
d. 


TEST D—(Score ) 


In twenty-five words or less explain 
each of the following terms, or expres- 
sions: 


. Blind-alley occupations 
. Chautauquas 

. Lyceum bureaus 

. Vocational tryouts 

. Trade tests 

. Apprenticeship 

. The University of “hard knocks’”’ 
Avocation 

Personality 

10. Initiative 

11. Patents 

12. Copyrights 

13. Intelligence 

14. Normal schools 

15. Questionnaire 

16. Honorary degree 

17. Mental fatigue 

18. Character 

19. Tact 

20. Mediocre 


CONAN PWN 


© 


GUIDANCE IN APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Ben. J. RoHAN, Superintendent 


Education originally was intended 
solely for culture. This belief so 
thoroughly influenced our educational 
systems that most all endeavor was 
focused on providing for that quality of 
education and in making students con- 
form to its standards. This type of 
school did not function very well. Why 
it did not—was not known until psy- 
chologists discovered, first, that no two 
people are the same, and second, that 
the great mass falls into several large 
groupings around certain types of mind. 
This gave rise to the study of individual 
differences which in turn made clear, to 
present day educators, why the old 





school did not serve well. This in turn 
gave rise to the realization that the child 
could not conform to the school. The 
school should conform to the child. 
This was tried in the old grammar 
grade system but the handicaps of tra- 
dition and custom prevented school au- 
thorities from introducing a curriculum 
which would meet the needs of indi- 
vidual children. The result was that an 
impetus for a new type of school (the 
Junior High School) grew. 

The junior high school attempts to 
to do several things. Among them are 
to find the interest, aptitudes, and 
capabilities of each student; to explore 
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by material in itself worth while, the 
possibilities in the major fields of learn- 
ing or activity, and to help each child 
choose a place in life for which he is 
fit. The junior high school is an ex- 
ploratory school. It tends to explore 
the child as well as the work. It should 
provide outlooks, over-views, and _ in- 
troductions to a world organized as the 
workshop and playground of man. It 
should help each child discover the most 
effective method of adjusting himself 
to that world in a satisfactory way. 

The junior high schools in Appleton 
are attempting to express this philos- 
ophy in the form of text material. We 
have selected the field of seventh and 
eighth grade science as our avenue of 
approach. Accordingly, we have selected 
eight distinct units in which to explore: 
Agriculture, Forestry, Astronomy, Bi- 
ology, Heating and Ventilating, Chem- 
istry, Electricity, and Mechanics. We 
aim at the social approach to these units 
showing what the accomplishments in 
them have meant to civilization and 
what the solution of the unsolved 
problems in these fields might mean in 
the future. 

We know that originally America had 
822 million acres of virgin forests and 
that in the past fifty years, that amount 
has dwindled to 137 million acres or 
only 17 per cent of the original stand. 
We learn that wood and wood products 
have become a very intimate part of 
our daily lives. Our homes, our furni- 
ture, our books, our magazines, our 
newspapers, our wrapping paper, the 
Sanitary packages in which our food is 
delivered and many others, came origin- 
ally from the forests. These have helped 
give us a standard of living the like 
of which has never before been known. 
We learn that the forests help provide 
fresh, cool drinking water. They help 
control floods. They keep soil from 


being washed away. They help keep 
the soil fertile. They help moderate 
climate. They reciprocate with man by 
breathing in the carbon dioxide that be 
breathes out and breathing out the 
oxygen that man needs to sustain life. 
We learn that the forests protect our 
birds which make war on the insects 
that destroy one million dollars worth 
of property each day. We learn that 
many industries such as paper mills, 
furniture factories, box factories, and 
lumber mills, need the forests. Thus, 
we learn how the forests have helped 
us. 

We learn also, that if we wish to re- 
main as great a nation as we now are, 
we must continue to have a bountiful 
supply of wood. Only 17 per cent of 
our original stand is left. It is time 
that we give our forests some thought. 
Eighty-one million acres are idle and 
denuded; to re-plant them at our pres- 
ent rate of re-planting, will take more 
than two thousand years. America is 
facing a problem. It is up to our boys 
and girls to help her solve it. 

So in our forestry we are not only 
teaching some science, but some good 
civics as well. This, in turn, helps un- 
lock the door of opportunity and opens 
to each youngster the possibilities in 
this great field. We do likewise in the 
other fields. 

In our work in heating and ventila- 
tion, we define comfort as the state un- 
der which the body and mind work best 
and can produce the most. We teach 
the importance of proper temperature, 
ventilation, and humidity as _ related 
to health and comfort; the relation of 
climate to life, industry, and progress. 
We then explore the field of heating 
and ventilation, studying the evolution 
of the stove, the different kinds of heat- 
ing plants, and modern methods of 
ventilation. The child is left with a 
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challenge that there is much to be done 
in this great field of endeavor as our 
present standard of efficiency is far from 
what it should be. 

Biology, is for the most part, an 
appreciation of environment. The birds, 
flowers, trees, and insects are studied 
not as the laboratory biologist, but 
from the social point of view. We aim 
at an interest in and a recognition and 
love for them. Man is spending more 
and more time outdoors among his plant 
and animal friends. We are attempting 
to make our boys and girls more neigh- 
borly toward these friends, to help un- 
derstand them, and to show the relation- 
ship between them and human welfare. 

Over-views of various fields of en- 
deavor which have to do with plant and 
animal life are given. The possibilities, 
requirements, training, opportunities, 
challenges and rewards of plant breed- 
ing, bacteriology, landscape architecture 
and entomology are pointed out. This 
material is so arranged that the pupil 
gets a bird’s-eye view of the social and 
economic significance of their biological 
environment. 

Our Food Supply is an exploration in 
the field of agriculture. It seeks to es- 
tablish an understanding of the impor- 
tance of the great industry which pro- 
duces much of our food. This is vital 
for city and country alike, for we all 
eat. There are many problems con- 
nected with the producing, marketing 
and consuming of food stuff. Mutual 
understanding between the city and the 
rural population is needed in order that 
these problems may be solved. Agricul- 
ture is the greatest basic industry of 
America. Its economic and social con- 
ditions have no small influence upon the 
economic and social conditions of our 
nation. Mutual understanding is im- 
portant. 

The work does not present a technical 


study of the field. Rather it gives the 
student a core of information which 
takes him upon the mountain peak of 
agriculture from where an exploratory 
view is had. This makes possible an 
appreciation and an understanding of 
the importance of this great industry. 
Its opportunities, requirements, chal- 
lenges and rewards are pointed out. 
This helps to lay a sound foundation for 
good citizenship as well as to build a 
background of well organized informa- 
tion for guidance purposes. 

We treat Chemistry, Mechanics, Elec- 
tricity and Astronomy, in a like man- 
ner. The social point of view is stressed. 
This tends to make clear the importance 
of each of these fields to civilization. 
The child is taken up on the “mountain 
peak” of each field and here an over- 
view of each field is had. 

The importance of each field to our 
civilization is made clear. A view of 
the past is given. The conditions of 
today are surveyed. Present problems 
and possible solutions are discussed. 
This makes possible a glimpse into the 
future. The material in each field is 
so organized that it is a guidance unit. 
Each contains information which aids 
in making an intelligent and happy 
choice of a field for life endeavor. 

Near the close of the ninth grade in 
the junior high school, the pupil, in 
class, studies a thirty page booklet for 
one week, “Your Need of the Senior 
High School.” This pamphlet contains 
the senior high school course of study, 
regulations for graduation, admission 
to college; advice on necessary prepara- 
tions for a number of life’s vocations; 
why go to college, what college to 
choose; and the like helpful informa- 
tion. Following this, the pupil is ex- 
pected to be ready to make an intelli- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
PART-TIME VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
A. R. GraHamM 


Director Vocational School, Madison, Wisconsin 


Vocational school directors and teach- 
ers are really prospectors in raw ma- 
terials that for some reason or other 
have not been worked or have not been 
thoroughly worked. 

Every boy and girl who enters the 
doors of a vocational school comes in as 
a result of some sort of a crisis in his 
or her life. Either he has failed to 
adjust himself to the program of train- 
ing scheduled for him, or he wants to 
earn some money, or he wants definite 
training that will enable him to earn 
as soon as possible. 

Every student has a problem. Be- 
cause we are sure that every young per- 
son who comes to us presents a problem 
which the full-time schools were not 
able to solve, we have, in the vocational 
schools, set up a regular machinery to 
find out what the problem is and how 
best to solve it. We try to probe be- 
low the surface and see the boy or girl 
who has come to us with all his dif- 
ficulties and possibilities. We try to 
help him to see himself and to interest 
him in cooperating with us in using and 
developing his powers. 

The whole program in all the part- 
time vocational schools of Wisconsin, 
as planned and agreed upon by the state 
office and the directors of the local 
schools, is based upon the necessity for 
helping the pupil to find out what he 
wants to do with himself and giving him 

all the training possible for doing it. 

Exploratory courses. To this end 
short try-out courses in various occu- 
pations are offered to all who enter the 
school. Pupils are encouraged to take 


a close look at a number of things be- 
fore they settle down to intensive train- 
ing. Along with these try-out courses 
go courses in science and mathematics 
which show the relation of these sub- 
jects to the various occupations. The 
English courses of the first year are 
all centered around the problem of 
guidance or choice. They include a 
general study of occupations: the occu- 
pations shown by the census of the 
United States, the classification of 
occupations, their characteristics, the 
qualifications desirable for various oc- 
cupations, the possibilities of training 
for various occupations in the state and 
the United States, the possibilities of 
continuing general education while in 
employment beyond the period set aside 
for that purpose by the part-time school 
law. This last involves a study of the 
Wisconsin apprenticeship law and sys- 
tem: of the catalogues of schools pro- 
viding for higher part-time education; 
e. g., Antioch College, the College of 
Engineering of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, of correspondence and other 
available extension courses, of evening 
courses in the school itself, of the train- 
ing systems of corporations all over the 
country which have combined work and 
training. 

Another English course is based upon 
the results of a survey of the occupa- 
tions of the community and upon the 
continuation of that survey. Another 
very important one introduces young 
people to the literature of a wide variety 
of occupations. Still another involves 
the study of the biography of those who 
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are recognized as having done well some 
work that is considered worth while. 

The English teachers thus take a very 
definite part in the guidance program 
of the school. So do the Home Econ- 
omics teachers. The latter give courses 
in occupations related to home making. 
They systematically visit the home of 
pupils in order that they may under- 
stand the conditions in which pupils live 
and shape the courses of the school to 
meet those conditions. Shop instructors 
visit industries for the same purpose. 
In the larger schools, a coordinator is 
employed to give much of his time to 
keeping up contacts with industry and 
to adjusting school metheds to changing 
industrial needs. Advisory committees 
in various trades also furnish a contact 
with industry which is useful in placing 
young people and in following up their 
work. 

The part-time school program 
guarantees that every child will be ex- 
posed again and again to opportunities 
for self-study and choice and to the at- 
tention and study of others who are 
interested in his welfare. But no mat- 
ter how carefully we follow the program 
all of our attempts to diagnose and care 
for particular cases fall down unless 
every person in the school, who comes 
into contact with these young people, 
is vitally interested in helping to find 
and solve their problems. 

Educational clinic. In the Madison 
Vocational School we have met the 
problem of securing the whole energy 
and effort of teachers in this work by 
the use of the “Educational Clinic.” 
Every week the supervisor of each de- 
partment meets with the teachers of 
his department to talk over the progress 
of their pupils. They discuss especi- 
ally those who, in spite of the care that 
has been taken to help them find some- 
thing they can do well, appear to be 


misfits. They seek to get at the source 
of the trouble and to determine whether 
a transfer to some other department 
should be recommended. Every week 
likewise the director meets with all the 
supervisors of all the departments; 
Commercial, Trade and Industry, Home 
Economics and General Subjects, for a 
general discussion of the questions 
which have been raised in the depart- 
mental meetings. The school nurse 
who visits the homes and knows the 
health and home conditions of the pu- 
pils is also a member of this confer- 
ence. 

Individual attention. These educa- 
tional clinics are doing a tremendously 
valuable piece of work. There will al- 
ways be however the necessity for put- 
ting an immense amount of individual 
thought and care and energy into cer- 
tain cases. I have found one very ef- 
fective way of reaching a few boys 
whom we seemed to be unable to help. 
When teachers have given up in despair, 
I have taken these boys into my office 
and have kept them there for days, let- 
ting them watch the work of the school 
from there. After they have seen one 
problem after another present itself and 
have come to realize that this school is 
seriously and earnestly trying to do the 
best possible thing for every individual, 
their attitude is practically sure to 
change from indifference or scorn to 
respect. They begin to ask questions 
about other people’s problems; to volun- 
teer to help with the office work; and 
finally to discuss their own difficulties 
and suggest a solution for them. I 
know of no better way than this to 
break the ice with a hostile pupil who 
seems to offer no approach for advice 
or assistance. 

As we work together on this problem 
of guidance, we are becoming more and 
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more interested in the possibilities of 
all. We are growing more chary of 
hasty judgments. We do not sigh at 
the sight of a low I. Q. and turn to a 
high one with relief. We find the one 
problem as interesting as the other. We 
do not say “That kid is no good.” We 
know he is good for something if we 
can find out what it is. 

The man, who, more than any other, 
is responsible for the existence of Wis- 
consin’s part-time schools, the late 
Doctor Charles McCarthy, was prima- 
rily interested in the development of 
human beings, not just a few selected 
and select human beings, but any of 
them, all of them. As a college foot 
ball coach after he had made a brilliant 
record on the team in his own college 
days, he was interested not in choosing 
a great team that would go in and win, 
but in taking young men and developing 
their powers individually and collective- 
ly. He cared little about how good they 
were when they began; little about how 


good they were in the end. What he did 
care about intensely was that they 
should be better when they ended than 
they were when they started. He got 
as much of a thrill out of developing a 
scrub team as he would get out of train- 
ing the finest group of picked players 
in the country. 

The spirit of this man lives in the 
part-time school system of Wisconsin 
We care about those who come to us 
with high standings according to tradi- 
tional measurements and_ valuations 
We care about those who come to us 
with low standings according to these 
same traditional measurements and va! 
uations. We care about all the human 
beings who come to us and about our 
own ability to help them to make the 
most of themselves. We have a scien- 
tific interest in all that our educational! 
clinic discloses; we have a human inter- 
est and enthusiasm in what we can do 
for each human being with the help of 
these disclosures. 


A PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Orvi. F. Myers 


“As soon as I graduate from the 
Junior High School Dad is going to send 
me out to my uncle’s farm, where I shall 
learn to be a farmer,” Robert told sev- 
eral boys of his gang. When the boys 
began to tease him about becoming a 
farmer, he said, “Well, I’d rather be a 
farmer than have to go to school for an- 
other three years. Dad told me that if 
I didn’t get any more schooling, I’d not 
be a success in anything; but I may do 
all right on the farm since a farmer does 
not have to be well educated.” 

This incident, which could be dupli- 
cated in nature a thousand times, illus- 
trates the need both of educational and 
vocational guidance in the high school. 


To meet the demands of thousands of 
boys in situations not unlike that which 
Robert faced the Vocational Guidance 
movement is sweeping through our pub- 
lic schools. 

The high schools of the United States 
have within their keeping the educa- 
tional destinies of three millions of 
youths between the ages of twelve and 
twenty. Over forty-two thousands of 
these are within the high schools of 
the state of Louisiana.' These high 
school boys and girls are a highly se- 





1 This paper was given as an address be- 
fore the Vocational Guidance Division of the 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association, which 
accounts for some of its local references. 
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lected group both as to mental ability 
and social status. In terms of the men- 
tal tests they rank above the average— 
having an average I. Q. of about 110. 
Eighty-five percent of them come from 
homes where the occupation of the 
father ranks as skilled labor or higher 
—the best homes, as we commonly say. 
The conclusion is at least tenable that 
from the ranks of these high school stu- 
dents will come the leadership of the 
affairs of the world to-morrow. As a 
nation and as a state we have a right 
to be very greatly interested in the edu- 
cational offerings of the high schools 
which they attend. 

If education is preparation for com- 
plete living, then the task of education 
in a democracy is to train children for 
the forms of activity in which they must 
participate as children, as youth, and as 
adults. Each fundamental life activity 
has a body of knowledge, a set of skills 
and attitudes peculiar to itself, and to 
that extent requires specific training or 
instruction for its complete mastery. 
This is as true when applied to voca- 
tional subjects as when applied to other 
life activities. 

The lure of the dollar. There is defi- 
nite need of vocational guidance in the 
high school. The attitude of high 
school students toward various occupa- 
tional activities has been brought out 
in numerous surveys. Every boy and 
girl, it seems, wants to enter the vocation 
that pays the largest salary, or has the 
greatest fame. Although about five 
percent of the gainful workers in the 
nation at large are engaged in profes- 
sional occupations, sixty percent of the 
high school pupils express the desire to 
enter professional careers. Similarly, 
while the number of gainful workers en- 
gaged in business and clerical positions 
constitutes only seventeen per cent of 
the whole, thirty per cent of the high 
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school pupils have ambitions along these 
lines. This means, in brief, that ninety 
per cent of the high school boys and 
girls are ambitious to enter occupations 
which engage only twenty-two per cent 
of the entire number of gainful workers. 
Obviously there will not be sufficient 
number of “white collar” jobs to go 
round. These facts bring clearly before 
us the need of vocational instruction 
and guidance. 

Study the occupational world. It fol- 
lows, then, that the first task of the 
High School Administrator of Voca- 
tional Guidance is to instill a proper un- 
derstanding of the many vocations 
available to young men and women en- 
tering life careers. It will become nec- 
essary that every teacher as well as 
every vocational leader have the voca- 
tional and social point of view. It will 
mean that the so-called ‘“white-collar’’ 
jobs will be no longer held up as the 
ideal. The situation must be seen as it 
actually exists, not in visionary and 
idealized form. The world is not run 
by geniuses, nor those at the top of the 
ladder alone. Life requires great hosts 
of ordinary folk, receiving ordinary 
salaries, but happy in their work and in 
doing it well. 

School the first occupation. A sec- 
ond task for the high school teacher and 
vocational leader is to see to it that 
every child shall understand that there 
is but one proper vocation for any child 
of high school age, and that is to be in 
school. School is the child’s job, and if 
he does not get his schooling, serious 
losses are to be met later on. If the 
public schools can instill into their pu- 
pils this attitude, which I call the learn- 
ing attitude, they will have accom- 
plished all the community might well 
ask of them. Our young people ought 
to be eager to find their proper sphere 
in life, and it must be made clear to 
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them that to be in their proper sphere 
means happiness, industry, and hard 
work. They will be successful only as 
they find their right occupations, and 
they can be happy in no other way, as 
most of their lives will be spent in the 
business of making a living. 

The vocational leader in the high 
school must have a clear knowledge of 
the meaning of vocational guidance. It 
is to be understood that it is not voca- 
tional bossing. No one can possibly 
tell another just what he should do in 
life. One may help another find his 
place, however, which is a much differ- 
ent matter. Life has many avenues and 
many vocations. Parents can no longer 
serve as guides. The world has grown 
beyond the possibilities of one person’s 
knowledge. No one person could know 
all the vocations, nor could a boy try 
himself out in more than a few of the 
vocations open to his ability and train- 
ing. All of this used to be possible, but 
today there must be guidance. 

Vocational guidance seeks to lead the 
individual to find the work best suited 
to his own capacities, talents, and abili- 
ties. With a study of these capacities, 
vocational guidance stresses the highest 
possible development of the individual. 
He must be led to see his vocation from 
the standpoint, first, of the benefit to 
society in terms of service, and second, 
for the benefit to the individual in terms 
of happiness. 

The function of guidance. A program 
of vocational guidance must, I believe, 
be so planned that certain great ideals 
and ends should be accomplished. A 
splendid list of these ends is given by 
Maurice J. Neuberg.? The following is 
in part adapted from that given in his 
book. 

1. Leading pupils to formulate defi- 


2Maurice J. Neuberg, “Right Living,” 
Series I], The University of Chicago Press. 


nite motives and ideals for their 
choice of a vocation. 

2. To enable the pupils to realize the 
importance of applying these ideals 
and motives to their actual occu- 
pations. 

3. To enable the pupils to realize the 
part that personal character plays 
in the success of any line of work. 

4. Encouraging the pupils to develop 
an attitude of self-analysis that will 
help them discover, by themselves, 
their abilities and predilections. 

5. Getting pupils acquainted with 
material that deals with various 
vocations, and encouraging them 
to consult the right kind of voca- 
tional counselors or people occu- 
pied in the particular vocations in 
which they may be interested. 

6. Acquainting the pupils with the 
right kind of work available for 
boys and girls of their age if they 
have to go to work. 

7. Pointing out the opportunities 
available for further education, 
if they have to go to work before 
completing their schooling; and 
also, giving them an attitude of 
continuous education throughout 
life. 

8. Enabling them to realize the value 
of going to school as long as possi- 
ble, until they are ready for their 
vocation and for life. 

This is a comprehensive list of ob- 
jectives. It will not be possible to have 
it all accomplished at once. Certain 
points should have first emphasis, and 
first attention. Later, as the educational 
program adjusts itself, the entire pro- 
gram may be put into effect. 

Connect school with life. It is impor- 
tant that the high school teacher have 
the vocational and social point of view. 
Investigations have shown that less than 
ten percent of those children leaving 
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school before graduation from high 
school must do so because they are 
financially unable to continue. The 
most persistent cause of children drop- 
ping out of school has been found to be 
the failure on the part of the child to 
see any correlation between school and 
life. In other words, it is a teacher- 
problem. Frequently a boy wishing to 
become a clerk does not understand that 
clerical positions demand ability in 
spelling and writing. The trouble here 
lies with the teacher. The teacher has 
not the vocational point of view. Pupils 
need to understand that school studies 
prepare them for living now as well as 
in the future. They need to see clearly 
that life demands certain knowledges 
that can best be learned in school. 

It must be borne in mind that a vo- 
cation is not only a means of earning a 
livelihood, but also a way of serving 
society and of developing the person- 
ality of the worker. Pupils are to be 
taught how to discover ways in which 
they may express their personality 
through their work. Much of this has 
been lost since the industrial revolution, 
but it must be brought back again if we 
are to save the worker for society. It 
must become clear to the pupils in our 
schools, early in grades, that vocations 
are “higher” or “lower” only as they 
express more or less the ideal and pur- 
pose of the complete individual. 

The program of vocational guidance 
is as large as life itself. A beginning 
may be made in a small way, but it will 
grow as the administrator and the high 
school grow. A detailed plan of proce- 
dure cannot be given. The conditions 
vary too greatly. The following sugges- 
tions only can be made. 

First, by individual and personal dis- 
cussions with the pupil and by a careful 
study of his abilities, talents, and train- 
ing, much may be done to guide the 


child into a satisfactory type of occupa- 
tion. This will mean the giving of in- 
telligence tests, mental tests, and vari- 
ous special aptitude tests. Self-analysis 
reports will be found of value. The 
work requires patience, time, and a 
trained worker; but the results are im- 
mensely worth while. 

Second, by addresses, talks, ciass 
study, and visitation, the various occu- 
pations of the community may be 
studied. First hand information may 
be gathered by the students. A fairly 
wide knowledge of several vocations 
may be gained in this way which will 
enable the pupil to choose his vocation 
with some discrimination. 

Third, by the specific study of occu- 
pations throughout the school year. No 
provision is at present made for such a 
course in many states (This is true in 
the state of Louisiana). This sugges- 
tion demands a definite program of 
studies beginning with the first year of 
high school and continuing through to 
the last year. Such a program tends 
to bring clearly before every teacher the 
vocational and social point of view. 
This becomes an aim in all teaching. 

The use of the vocational and social 
objective may be illustrated by a very 
simple example told me recently by the 
Director of Vocational Guidance work 
in Boston. 

Charles wished to become a Street 
Car Conductor. The teacher of arith- 
metic had trouble with Charles in the 
matter of multiplication. One day the 
class was asked to “play”’ street car, and 
Charles was made Conductor. He was 
provided with coins for change, and the 
other children “boarded” his car and 
paid their fare. The fare was five cents 
per person. Charles fumbled in making 
change. He realized that in order to 
become a street car conductor one must 
know the “fives.” A few days later 
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Charles announced to his teacher that 
he knew the “fives” and wished to play 
street car again. But upon this occa- 
sion the fare was changed to six cents 
per person. Charles fumbled, but the 
point of the lesson was made. He at 
once announced that he supposed he 
would have to learn the whole thing. 

The teacher of the single objective, 
however, is not sufficient. Charles un- 
derstood, for the first time in his life, 
the correlation between the school and 
life. Such teaching serves not only to 
make the lesson material, direct, and 
vivid, but also to instill the vocational 
and social point of view. The versatile 
teacher will not lack opportunities to 
use similar methods, and through such 
teaching the pupils will be able to make 
a study of occupations and occupational 
problems that will be invaluable to 
them. 

Vocational ethics. In the program of 
vocational guidance for the high school 
there should be some place for the 
teaching of vocational ethics, and of the 
place of personality and character devel- 
opment as part of the whole affair of 
living. By class discussions and de- 
bates, by oral reports, committee work, 
dramatization, bulletin boards, posters, 
notebooks, films, and talks these may be 


brought home to every thinking child 
within the reach of the high school. 
Finally, there will be developed a defi- 
nite program fitted especially to meet 
the needs of each particular school and 
the boys and girls of each community. 
The state and nation will give it recog- 
nition and the work will be known for 
the truly important work it really is. 

No program of vocational guidance 

will be successful to the fullest degree 
if it does not depend upon certain prin- 
ciples of procedure. These may be out- 
lined as follows: 

1. A well thought-out plan of setting 
forth the purposes and the method 
for accomplishing these purposes, 
which have been previously out- 
lined in this paper. 

2. A thorough understanding of the 
plan by every member of the teach- 
ing staff. 

3. The whole-hearted support of the 
high school principal and faculty. 

4. The careful consideration of the 
personalities of the various voca- 
tional advisers, teachers, or others 
having the work in charge. 

5. The feeling of individual responsi- 
bility by each adviser toward the 
pupils to whom he is giving guid- 
ance. 


THE UNIVERSITY DEAN OF MEN 


Harry E. STone 


Dean of Men, West Virginia University 


“What are the duties of a dean of 
men?” I am sometimes asked. The 
answer cannot be given in a sentence. 
In general it may be said that his work 
is both educational and social, that it 
is both administrative and personal. He 
is the contact officer between the admin- 
istration and the men of the University. 
He exercises a friendly supervision over 


the moral, social, and intellectual life 
of undergraduates. He confers with 
them on questions affecting their per- 
sonal or group interests. He seeks to 
enlist the cooperation of all who can 
further these ends. 

Among the state universities that 
have added deans of men to their staffs 
since the University of Illinois led the 
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way nearly thirty years ago are Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Iowa, Col- 
orado, Montana, Nevada, Kansas, Ore- 
gon, Washington, California, Arkansas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Utah, Wyoming, 
and West Virginia. Scores of colleges, 
technical schools, and endowed univer- 
sities have done likewise, as for example, 
Allegheny College, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Stanford University, De Pauw Univer- 
sity, Ohio Wesleyan University, Purdue 
University, Carleton College, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Oberlin Col- 
lege, College of Wooster, Morningside 
College, The College of the Pacific, and 
Occidental College. 

Other institutions of higher learning 
have added officers known as deans of 
students and advisers of men. They 
include the state universities of North 
Carolina, Michigan, Texas, Nebraska, 
and Minnesota, and Toledo University, 
Iowa State Teachers College, the Mis- 
souri School of Mines and South Dakota 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. These officers are mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Deans and Advisers of Men which held 
its first meeting in 1918. Their duties 
are not to be distinguished from those 
of deans of men. 

Northwestern University has a dean 
of men in addition to a personnel de- 
partment. The University of Illinois 
and the University of Pittsburgh have 
assistant deans of men to aid the deans 
of men in their work, especially with 
organizations. The University of North 
Carolina has established a Bureau of 
Vocational Information as a part of the 
office of Dean of Students with a Direc- 
tor in charge. The University of Colo- 
rado has a Vocational Counselor to 
Students in addition to a dean of men. 
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Yale, Princeton, and Brown have deans 
of freshmen. Princeton has also a di- 
rector of personnel and an assistant 
director. Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology has a Bureau of Personne] Re- 
search whose director has done work at- 
tempted by a few deans of men. The 
University of North Dakota has both 
a dean of freshmen and a dean of men. 
The University of South Carolina has 
a director of student activities. 

Some idea of the varying activities of 
deans of men may be obtained from the 
following statements taken from official 
bulletins: 

University of Colorado—‘The Dean 
of Men is particularly interested in the 
physical and moral welfare of the men 
of the University. He is a member of 
the faculty committee on student or- 
ganizations and social life, and is also an 
advisory member of the committee on 
discipline. He is ready at all times to 
consult with students about their living 
conditions, social affairs and scholar- 
ship. Any student who needs help of 
any kind should feel free to call upon 
him.” 

University of Washington — ‘The 
Dean of Men is concerned with the wel- 
fare of the men students of the Uni- 
versity. He confers with them on all 
questions affecting their personal or 
group interests. Among other duties he 
prepares reports on students failing in 
scholastic work, arranges schedules, 
helps to obtain students part time em- 
ployment and examines housing condi- 
tions. A list of approved boarding 
places is kept in his office.” 

University of Pittsburgh—‘The work 
of the student during the first and sec- 
ond year is under the supervision of the 
Dean of Men. He receives frequent re- 
ports of the academic standing of each 
student and is constantly engaged in 
conferences with students, instructors 
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and parents for the purpose of improv- 
ing the standard of this work. He de- 
votes considerable time to advising stu- 
dents who have not yet decided upon 
their careers, finding what their inter- 
ests are and making it possible for them 
to obtain information concerning the 
vocations in which they are interested. 

At the University of Tennessee the 
Dean of Men is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Social Affairs. He is a mem- 
ber of the Council of Administration. 
He assists in the operation of attendance 
regulations. Absences are sent to him 
by instructors. 

At Pennsylvania State College the 
Dean of Men has some oversight over 
student morale, student conduct, com- 
munity conditions, housing, orientation 
of freshmen, and the conduct and 
financing of student activities. 

The Dean of Men of the University 
of Arkansas is adviser for all men stu- 
dents and looks after the general college 
life of these students. 

At the University of Kansas the Dean 
of Men is Chairman of the Division of 
Vocations, Chairman of the Committee 
on Convocations and Lectures and As- 
sistant to the President. 

The Dean of Men of Ohio Wesleyan 
University is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Discipliae, the Committee on 
Fraternities and Sororities, the Commit- 
tee on Social Activities, and the Com- 
mittee on Student Loans and Scholar- 
ship. He is Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Eligibility and Special Adviser to 
Foreign Students. 

At the University of North Carolina 
the Dean of Students is a member of 
the faculty Committee on Fraternities, 
the Committee on Student Mortality, 
and the Committee on Cooperation with 
Alumni. He is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Student Employment, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Student Life 


and Activities and Chairman of the 
Chapel Committee. 

The administrative officer at Harvard 
who does the work of the dean of men 
is known as the Regent. I quote from 
the Harvard bulletin: “The Regent is a 
University Officer who exercises a gen- 
eral supervision over the conduct and 
welfare of students. It is his duty to 
direct the proctors who reside in the 
University buildings, or in buildings to 
which the superintendence of the Uni- 
versity extends. He is expected to in- 
form himself of the conditions and man- 
agement of all buildings in which five or 
more students are lodged, or in which 
student societies meet. He is also ex- 
pected to inform himself fully about all 
students’ societies and clubs, and to en- 
force the responsibility of the officers 
and members thereof for their proceed- 
ings.” 

Into the office of the dean of men of 
a State University like West Virginia 
University where two-thirds of the 
twenty-nine hundred students are men, 
and where there are no dormitories for 
men, comes a stream of students on 
missions so varied that they provide a 
veritable panorama—a changing shift- 
ing scene—comedy, tragedy; joy, sor- 
row; hope, fear—the assortment seem- 
ingly made by some inexorable law of 
chance. 

I have stood with fraternity men he- 
fore the grave of a dead brother. | 
have accompanied the body of a stu- 
dent, accidentally killed, as it was being 
carried to its last home in a little ceme- 
tery nestled among the beautiful hills 
of West Virginia. I have stood at the 
bedside of a student about to die in our 
infirmary and sought to comfort his 
father and mother. I have broken the 
news to instructors and students of the 
serious illness and death of parents. I 
remember staying up nearly all night 
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with one young instructor to whom, in 
the absence of the President, I had con- 
veyed the news of the death of his 
father in an automobile accident. Quite 
as vivid is my memory of a night ride 
by train with a father whose boy had 
run away from college and taken a room 
at a hotel in a nearby city. I recall 
seeking to quiet the nerves of a fine 
young fellow who one afternoon had 
accidentally killed a fellow student and 
friend while, with loaded guns, they 
were climbing under a fence. I shall 
never forget the sessions with a student 
who lost his mind and was reported to 
me after he had threatened the life of 
a local teacher. I remember more than 
one call from the local police depart- 
ment to come down and see students 
who had been arrested. 

The office of the Dean of Men is 
a haven to which students, faculty mem- 
bers, parents, landladies, and others go 
when they have a real or fancied griev- 
ance or a request they hesitate to take 
to instructors or to other administrative 
officers. His office is a general clearing 
house for students who seek informa- 
tion about rules and regulations. He is 
the University trouble man. He is not 
a policeman. His business is helping 
young men and in this he gets his chief 
satisfaction. 

The duties of a dean of men. Per- 
haps a more definite idea of the varied 
activities of the Dean of Men will be 
gained from the following paragraphs 
concerning my own activities and expe- 
riences from day to day: 

A large number of men call to fill 
out personnel record blanks which are 
filed in our office. These are used con- 
stantly to supply to instructors and to 
others information about students other 
than that on record in the office of the 
Registrar. These blanks are used as a 
basis for individual interviews for pur- 





poses of educational, personal and occu- 
pational guidance and readjustment. 

Students are called into conference 
concerning excessive absences from 
classes, irregular withdrawal from 
courses, and irregular habits reported 
by landladies, neighbors, merchants and 
others. Some of these students are sup- 
plied with information concerning Uni- 
versity rules and regulations. Others 
are given kindly advice. A few are 
warned that their dismissal will be rec- 
ommended if reports of irregular habits 
continue to come in. 

Occupational information. Many stu- 
dents come to ask for leaflets on law, 
medicine, pharmacy, engineering careers, 
agricultural occupations, careers in 
business, etc. Leaflets prepared by our 
office together with those supplied by 
the National Research Council and by 
other universities supply the informa- 
tion. They are also directed to the Vo- 
cations Shelf in the Library which was 
established three years ago on the rec- 
ommendation of the Dean of Men. 
Among the books in this collection are: 
The Training and Rewards of a Physi- 
cian by Richard C. Cabot, The Law as 
a Vocation by Frederick J. Allen, The 
Engineer by John Hays Hammond, The 
Training of a Forester by Gifford Pin- 
chot, Training for the Newspaper 
Trade by Don C. Seitz, The Teacher 
by George Herbert Palmer, The Young 
Man and His Vocation by F. H. Harris, 
and Choosing Your Life Work by Wil- 
liam Rosengarten. 

The regular weekly required guidance 
meeting for the men of the freshman 
class is held. One of the professors in 
the College of Medicine talks on Social 
Hygiene. After the talk several of the 
men remain for personal conferences and 
advice. Other talks and conferences on 
the Use of the Library, the Choice of a 
Life Career, How to Study, Keeping 
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Mentally Fit, Keeping Physically Fit, 
etc. are arranged. 

The rating scale. The large number 
of inquiries from prospective employers 
and from other schools for information 
about the reliability, initiative, personal 
appearance, industry, forcefulness, ac- 
curacy and native ability of seniors, 
graduates and former students of West 
Virginia University led to experimenta- 
tion in our office with rating blanks. 

Ratings are made by members of the 
teaching and administrative staff of the 
University while students are still in 
school, They are kept on file and used 
as needed. Instructors are assured that 
students will not be told how they were 
rated by individual instructors. 

Since the blank is purely experimental 
not all of our instructors have been 
asked to rate students nor have all of 
our students received ratings. However, 
this year several hundred students have 
received ratings and about forty of our 
faculty members have cooperated. 


The present form is the result of a 
recent revision that came about as the 
result of experimentation during 1928. 
In this form are embodied a number of 
changes suggested by interested depart- 
ment heads and instructors. 

While the blank calls for the rating 
of two qualities for which we have ob- 
jective measures, mental calibre and 
health, it was thought advisable to in- 
clude these as a check on the results 
of our freshman intelligence tests and 
on the reports received from our health 
service. 

Since there are those who prefer \ 
give their estimates as “total impres- 
sions” or in general terms the final di- 
vision giving opportunity for additional 
comments is included. 

It is hoped eventually to have a com- 
posite faculty view for all of our men 
that will include at least three ratings 
for each man. Below is the scale now 
used. 


RATING SCALE 


West VircIniA UNIVERSITY 





Name of Student 
This report made by 
Date 








How long have you known student? 


Orrick, DEAN oF MEN 





College 





Position 





EsTIMATE OF PERSONAL QUALITIES 
(Check after the words that most nearly describe the student being rated) 


I. Reliability (Dependability, responsibility, degree to which student can be 


trusted to work without supervision) 





Very dependable 
Dependable 








Fairly dependable 





Unreliable 


II. Mental Calibre (Mental alertness, native ability, natural keenness of intel- 
lect, capacity to do college work, ability to learn) 





Superior ability 
Learns easily 








Average ability 





Learns with difficulty 


III. Industry (Application to studies, will to work) 





Very industrious 
Seems lazy 





Works hard when interested 
Does not work up to capacity 
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IV. Forcefulness (Aggressiveness, determination, decisiveness, assurance, initia- 

















tive.) 
Forceful but not aggressive Posesses initiative ———————_____—_ 
Pushes self forward ———————_ Lacks initiative 
Very decisive Posesses self-confidence — 
Lacks decisiveness ———————___ Lacks assurance -—-- 


V. Accuracy 
Is very accurate (a) in my written work 
(b) in oral statements — 
Is fairly accurate (a) in my written work ————————— 
(b) in oral statements — 
Isofteninaccurate (a) in my written work 
(b) in oral statements — 

















VI. Command of English 
Makes few mistakes in English —— --- 
Makes many mistakes in English ———— 








VII. Personal appearance 
Dresses appropriately 
Is not neat in appearance 
VIII. Agreeableness (ability to win friends, popularity, power to command esteem 
and favor) 
Wins friends easily and naturally 
(has good disposition and personality ) 
Has plenty of friends but is not a social fan 
(is accepted in all good circles) 
Devotes much time to seeking popularity 
(Is agreeable for a purpose, exercises finesse and diplomacy 
for political purposes ) 
Is a social lion 
(devotes too much time to social affairs) 
Has few friends because 
(a) Too individualistic 
Antagonizes people 
(is not agreeable) 





Is fairly neat 




















(b) Too retiring 

















IX. Health 
Has strong constitution Has ordinary health 
Is seldom ill Is ill often 











Has weak constitution but takes good care of health 
X. Additional comments from your experience with this student: 


[In an early issue will appear an article on The Profession of Dean of Women 
by Ruth Strong, of Teachers College, New York City.—Editor. | 
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THE VOCATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF COUNSELORS 


Joun M. Brewer 


Harvard University 


Some authors in the field of voca- 
tional education and vocational guid- 
ance have criticized present efforts of 
vocational counsel on the ground that 
the school counselors are without voca- 
tional background and are therefore not 
prepared to give effective counsel to 
students in search of careers and in need 
of employment. 

The writer disputes the argument on 
two counts. In the first place he is 
not sure that mere experience is by 
itself very valuable. He is reminded 
of the automobile accident in which the 
woman driver said to the man whom she 
had struck, “I could not have driven 
in the way you said I did; I have been 
driving an automobile seven years.” 
His reply was, “Madam, I have been 
walking thirty-five years.” There are 
many people whose vocational experi- 
ence is limited but whose understanding 
of occupational problems is very keen 
indeed. One of the best known ex- 
amples which has come under my notice 
is represented in the life of Frederick 
J. Allen, whose occupational analyses 
were seldom based upon experience at 
work. As one worker in vocational 
guidance who happens to have had quite 
a varied experience in several occupa- 
tional groups, I constantly marvelled in 
my association with Mr. Allen at his 
keenness and ability. 

In the second place the writer has 
always suspected that such teachers as 
are drawn into counseling are likely to 
be people who have sought and had a 
greater variety of experience than could 
be registered by a similar body of 
workers in any other profession. In 


other words, the teacher is likely to 
experienced more broadly than woul 
be counselors drawn from any othe 
occupation. As an effort te verify thi 
belief and without any attempt | 
prejudice the answers, a request wa: 
issued to students of vocational guidance 
in the Harvard Summer School of 1928 
asking such as were engaged in guidance 
to state the occupational experience 
aside from educational work, which the, 
had had, with the time of each experi. 
ence specified. Following are the re. 
sults; and there is no reason to suppose 
that these samples could not be dupli- 
cated among many other groups o! 
counselors. 


Vocational Counselors—Men 


1. Surveying, 9 mos.; Civil engineer 
3 yrs.; air pilot, 1 yr.; flight in- 
structor during war, 9 mos. 

2. General farm work, 6 mos.; law, 14 
yrs.; real estate salesman, 3 mos.; 
building and contracting manager 
2 yrs. 

3. Surveyor, 6 mos.; stenographer anc 
bookkeeper, 5 mos.; cream tester 
in creamery, 2 mos.; in charge ol 
army canteen, 6 mos.; soda fountain 
clerk, 9 mos.; carpenter, painter 
entomological work, lumber camp 
6 wks.; cattle boat, 2 wks.; farm 
work, 5 yrs. 

4. General Farming, 15 yrs.; carpen- 
try and painting, vacations. 

5. General farming, 6 yrs.; building 
2 yrs.; painting, 6 summers; manu- 
facturing lumber, owner and man- 
ager; bookkeeper, 2 summers. 
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10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. Post office clerk, 1 yr.; 
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editorial 
work, reporter and business man- 
agement, 4 mos.; general farming, 
1% yrs.; real estate salesman, 4 
mos.; factory timekeeper, payroll, 
6 mos. 


. Farming, 8 yrs. 
. Army aviator in France, 2 yrs.; 


travelling salesman, electric motors, 
1 yr.; aeronautical materials test- 
ing engineer, 4 yrs.; machine shop 
work and installing telephone 
switchboards, summers. 


. General farming until 21 yrs. old; 


salesman, books, aluminum, cloth- 
ing, hardware; carpentry, 1 sum- 
mer. 
Farming, salesmanship in canvas- 
sing. 


. Asst. minister, 9 mos.; missionary, 


16 yrs.; recruiting for church vo- 
cations and counseling, 7 yrs. 
General farm work, several sum- 
mers; plumbing, 1 yr.; meat pack- 
ing, 3 wks.; clerical work, 1 sum- 
mer; post office work sorting mail, 
vacations. 

General farming, several years; 
selling, 3 mos.; store manager, 4 
mos.; mason, 3 mos.; book sales- 
man, 3 mos.; public service, 6 yrs.; 
guardian, 2 yrs.; business manager 
of 2 farms, 5 yrs.; homemaker, 7 
yrs. 

General farming, 5 yrs.; construc- 
tion work, 3 mos.; selling, 6 mos.; 
undertaker’s assistant; baseball 
player, 3 summers; canvasser, 1 
summer; bookkeeping machine 
salesman, 1 summer. 

Newsboy, 3 yrs.; chore boy, farm, 
5 yrs.; gardener, 3 yrs.; general 
farming, 3 summers; selling, 1 
summer; deputy city clerk, 1 sum- 
mer; bill collector, 1 summer; hotel 
janitor, 3 mos.; hotel night clerk, 5 
mos.; truck driver, 3 mos.; delivery 


16. 


~ 


10. 


11. 


. Clerical work, 


. Private secretary, 11% 


boy, 1 wk.; ice-cream factory hand, 
3 summers; carpenter, 6 mos.; auto 
mechanic’s helper, 6 mos.; elec- 
trician’s helper, 1 week; painter, 4 
mos.; paper hanger’s helper, 2 wks.; 
business manager college annual, 9 
mos.; soda fountain clerk, 2 mos.; 
unskilled laborer, 3 mos. 

Sales manager, 1 yr.; account clerk, 
3 mos.; grocery clerk, 6 mos.; 
manager grocery store, 2 yrs.; rail- 
road passenger trainman, 3 mos.; 
construction, 1 yr.; stock clerk, 3 
mos.; office and mailing boy, 3 mos. 


Vocational Counselors—W omen 


insurance, 3 sum- 
mers; library assistant, 4 summers; 
assistant in Red Cross office, sev- 
eral mos.; clerk in quartermaster 
corps, 11% yrs.; director girls’ camp, 
1 summer. 


. Cashier in tea-room, evenings oc- 


casionally; pastry cook, 4 summers. 


. Director of city playground, 4 sum- 


mers; secretarial work, 7 mos.; 
secretary in appointment bureau, 4 
yrs. 


. Clerk, candy counter, 3 summers. 
. Homemaker, 17 yrs.; Camp Fire 


Girl Guardian, 2 yrs. 


. Director of Junior Red Cross, 2 


yrs.; social work; homemaker, 7 
yrs.; supervisor of large depart- 
ment in church, 8 yrs. 


. Homemaker, 22 yrs. 
. Dressmaker, 2 wks.; summer camp 


director, 1 mo. 

yrs.; court 
reporter, 6 mos.; Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary, 8 mos.; general office work, 
summers. 

Homemaker, 14 yrs.; private sec- 
retary to an author, 1 summer. 
Placement work, 3 summers; home- 
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making, 22 yrs.; quartermaster’s 
department during war. 

12. Retail selling, 5 wks.; factory work, 
assembling radios, 3 wks. 

13. Retail clerk, 1 yr.; mail order 
clerk, 1 yr.; assistant manager tea 
room, 2 summers; club waitress, 2 
summers; library work, 1 yr. 

14. Factory work, 1 mo.; general office 
work, 3 mos.; stenography and 
typing, 6 mos.; selling; practical 
nurse, 3 mos.; head of family, 10 
yrs.; director of industrial depart- 
ment Y. W. C. A., 2% yrs. 

15. Bank clerk, 1 summer. 

16. Bank teller, 2 yrs.; bank work, 3 
yrs.; selling, department store, 2 
mos.; employment service, 1 yr. 

17. Bank clerk, 1 yr.; farming, 1% 
summers; playground worker, 1 
summer; executive secretary, 11% 
yrs.; camp counselor, 1 month. 

18. Assistant in dentist’s office, 1 mo.; 
milliner, 1 yr.; orange growing, 2 
yrs.; homemaker, 2 yrs.; depart- 
ment store personnel work, 3 yrs. 

19. Homemaking, 1 summer, irregular 
short periods. 

20. Purchasing work, 1 yr.; economic 
research work, 1 yr.; research as- 
sistant, 2 yrs.; secretarial work. 


GUIDANCE IN APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


(Continued from page 61) 
gent selection of his tenth grade senior 
high school program. 

In the senior high school itself, the 
pupil in the tenth grade is given guid- 
ance, once a week, in Character, Con- 
duct, and How to Study. Abundant 
opportunities to apply these teachings 
in the practical contacts of class room, 
study hall, street, and assembly situa- 
tions are pointed out and offered. 

In the eleventh and twelfth grades, 








































If four major fields of occupational! 
experience for men are designated, agri- 
cultural, industrial, commercial, and the 
professions other than teaching, it wil! 
be found that five of the men respond- 
ing to this questionnaire have had ex- 


perience in all four, five in at least Ou 
three, four in two, and only two of them the | 
were confined to one field. If for the busin 
women we consider the four fields home- futur 
making, industry, commerce, and the ever 
professions other than teaching, two are a 
had experience in all four, three in first 
three, 11 in two, and four in one. In trave 
addition to the experiences in these conne 
four groups of occupations there were blank 
two women who had had experience in Th 
farming and one man in homemaking lish 1 
The median length of experience was on tl 
about eight years for the men and write 
slightly less for the women. It should these 
be noted that our tabulation includes the r 
all of those who responded to the ques- an e: 
tionnaire and the list presumably in- a rea 
cluded all the active counselors in our tion 
classes. room 
It seems safe to conclude that coun- in a 
selors in American schools are not with- posit 
out occupational experience other than blanl 
teaching, and that therefore they have room 
in their equipment this desirable back- So 
ground for their work. truis 
catio 
and 
man’ 
a study once a week, of Vocations and ment! 
Occupations, is made. Such topics as has ; 
advantages, and disadvantages, type whet 
and length of preparation required, we ¥ 
remuneration, future possibilities, and meal 
personal fitness for various occupations TI 
are studied. estal 
We hope through our guidance work izati 
to help our boys and girls discover the pers 
possibilities within themselves as well appl 
as the possibilities in various major troll 
fields of endeavor. abot 
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APPLYING 


Our public schools are maintained for 
the purpose of equipping our future 
business men and women to fill their 
future positions efficiently. Did you 
ever realize that before these youths 
are able to prove their worth, they must 
first secure that position? The main 
travelled road to almost every business 
connection is via of the application 
blank or the personal interview. 

The application blank. Every Eng- 
lish teacher drills the future employee 
on the lives of great men and how to 
write a letter; but few, if any, give 
these inexperienced and aspiring citizens 
the necessary tips for landing a job. As 
an ex-English teacher, I can speak with 
a real knowledge that business applica- 
tion blanks seldom graced the school 
room. Now as an Employment Worker 
in a large Organization, I am absolutely 
positive that the study of an application 
blank has a real place in the school 
room. 

Some philosopher said a mighty 
truism in the statement, “A college edu- 
cation is supposed to fit you for a job, 
and not to entitle you to one.” Yet 
many an applicant comes to our Depart- 
ment and emphasizes the fact that he 
has a line of letters after his name, yet 
when we look at his application blank, 
we wonder just what those letters really 
mean to him and the job. 

There are two influencing factors in 
establishing a connection with an organ- 
ization, the application blank and the 
personal interview. I would say the 
application blank is 65% of these con- 
trolling factors and personal interview 
about 35%. Few organizations will em- 
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POSITION 


Epirh JANE VEITCH 


Employment Director, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


ploy a person without his running the 
gauntlet of the interviewers and appli- 
cation blanks. 

The application blank is really the 
deciding factor. The personal inter- 
view may be the attentive element but 
thru the application blank the real 
business ability is portrayed—the real 
truth stands out. Many people can 
camouflage in person but black ink tells 
a story long after the glib tongue and 
pleasant smile have vanished. 

Personal appearance a factor. In this 
day of good looks and beauty, it almost 
seems unnecessary to stress appearance. 
This is no place for a long story on cor- 
rect dress for all occasions but there 
have been times when I could not help 
but have an averse mind-set in regard to 
an applicant before she ever presented 
her application blank to me. 

Her flaming kissable lips, or her red 
blotches on her cheeks, or her unman- 
ageable locks, or her too highly polished 
long tapering nails, or her run down 
heels, her torn down pockets or hanging 
buttons are all warning signals to me in 
regard to employing her. If people 
must chew gum, park it outside the em- 
ployment department. Look out for 
peculiar mannerisms. The other day a 
nice looking man came into the Employ- 
ment Department. I gave him a blank 
to fill out. Soon he took a tooth pick 
out and picked his teeth. Teachers in 
High Schools and Junior Colleges could 
do much to pave an easy road for the 
future business people, if they could, in 
some way, break down these little ner- 
vous mannerisms which sometimes are 
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real handicaps to the person later in the 
business world. 

Favorable impressions. It would be 
foolish here to even attempt to put forth 
any rules and regulations to govern a 
person’s approach to the employment 
manager. However, I should like to 
list a few of the things which, from my 
own experience, in the Employment De- 
partment have attracted me favorably 
to individuals: 

1. A neat appearance—exacting in 
little things about the dress and 
general make up. 

2. A pleasing sincere smile. 

3. A sureness in his own ability but 
tinged with a demureness which 
conveys the ability of the individ- 
ual to adapt himself to the Organ- 
ization. 

4. An interest displayed in the line of 
future promotion of the position, 
yet a willingness to begin at the 
foot of the line. 

5. Decisive actions but not blunt or 
over bearing. My desk is directly 
opposite the entrance door. I 
watch the applicants as they come 
into the Department. I like a per- 
son who quickly surveys the gen- 
eral setting; walks directly to my 
desk. Some come in, hesitate, twirl 
their hats; consequently, in order 
to put these people at ease I take 
the initiative. In our Organiza- 
tion, as is true in every Organiza- 
tion, we want alert people, who can 
easily adapt themselves to the vari- 
ous situations. 

6. State facts when you are telling 
about yourself, the Employment 
Manager can draw his own conclu- 
sions. 

Unfavorable impressions. Let me also 
list a few of the things which prejudice 
my mental attitude toward the individ- 
ual. 





































1. I am dubious of the fellow who 
talks himself up, too much,—the 
fellow who can do anything and 
everything, the super-smart fellow. 

2. The individual who lowers his 
voice, gets up close to my ear, and 
confidentially tells me about his 
past and present. These mystery 
people belong in stories and on the 

_ screen, not in a thriving business 
Organization. 

3. In applying for the position of sell- 
ing. I never like to hear the per- 
son call this position, “clerking.” 
Stores want sales people or a sell- 
ing force rather than a mere clerk. 

4. The person who must bring some 
one along with him to apply for 
the position gives himself away as 
a dependent clinging vine. Cling- 
ing vines belong on verandas not 
in a busy Organization. We want 
people who can stand on their own 
feet. If they must bring a crutch 
in the form of mother or sister to 
make application, there will be 
many times these applicants will 
fall without that crutch if we were 
to employ them. So when making 
application do not bring mother, 
brother or friend. “Speak for 
yourself John.” 

5. Never try to work on the sym- 
pathies of the Employment Mana- 
ger. I am always sorry for a per- 
son in hard luck, yet I cannot give 
him a job unless he is fitted to fill 
that job. 

6. Don’t try to impress your impor- 
tance by some spectacular stunt. 

The other day a young chap about 17 

years old came to my desk. I was quite 
attracted to him. I felt he was good 
material as a junior employee and had 
possibilities for future advancement. 

However I wanted a certain Depart- 

ment Head to interview him. I asked 
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him to wait but did not tell him the rea- 
son. It was quite a while before the 
Department Head could get to my desk. 
In the meantime this young hopeful 
prospect came up to my desk, grabbed 
the application blank and crumpled it 
with a frantic action saying, “I wouldn’t 
wait this long for any job.” That was 
merely good riddance. I was glad we 
found him out before it was too late. 

How to fill out an application blank. 
So much for the personal contact. Now 
let us look to the other essential part 
of the process of applying for a job— 
the application blank. Here, especially 
can the teacher be of real service in 
helping the future applicant meet that 
bewilderment which always confronts a 
novice in filling out an application 
blank, 

Here are a few general hints that an 
applicant should watch in regard to the 
application blank. 


1. Look it over carefully before you 
write any thing on it. 

2. Go forehanded—tuck into your 
bag your favorite pen point. While 
writing is not a controlling factor, 
the general appearance of the blank 
should be neat. A very fine 
pointed pen often is too scratchy 
for the grade paper which is used 
in application blanks. 

3. Read every word carefully and fol- 
low directions explicitly. 

4. Leave no spaces vacant on the 
blank. Things which seem very 
unimportant to you might mean a 
wonderfully interesting position in 
the future. 

5. Be sure you have a continuity of 
dates. 

6. Account for every year over a cer- 
tain length of period. Leave no 
gaps in your chronological story. 

. Be truthful and accurate especially 
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in regard to the following: age, 
previous places employed, previous 
salaries. 

8. If you have had various experi- 
ences, which you feel will speak 
well for you in the past, yet there 
is no place designated for this in- 
formation, write it on the reverse 
side in a clear, concise manner. Do 
not elaborate but instead tabulate. 
If there is no room on the reverse 
side of blank, attach additional 
information to blank. 

9. Be careful of your spelling. The 
other day I noticed an applicant 
who was filling out a blank take 
out a little vest pocket dictionary 
and look up a word. I could not 
help but put a good mark after his 
name on the blank. 

10. Do not try to be ridiculously 
smart by adding some special flour- 
ishes in words. We want good 
plain unadulterated facts told by 
answering the questions on the ap- 
plication blank. Each question is 
there for a purpose. Each ques- 
tion may serve as a certain key to 
your individuality. 


Many times I have felt sorry for the 
applicants who have aproached my desk. 
I always try to put them at ease and 
not have them feel as though they were 
going to be put through a trying ordeal. 
If in the class room of the high school 
or college, the student could become ac- 
quainted with the ropes of landing a 
job, he might be able to swing into the 
right road with less worry and less 
wasted energy. 

We are all afraid of the unknown. 
Fear never helps anyone to put the best 
foot forward. It is an essential thing 
to train for the future work, but if that 
well trained person does not know how 
to effectively present himself for that 
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work such a case is like a well paved 
highway with an impassable lake be- 


tween it and the automobilist. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON GUIDANCE THROUGH 
TEACHING HOW TO STUDY 


J. Grace Wacker, Dean of Women, Morton Junior College, Illinois and 
BLANCHE WALKER, / ¢cacher of English, Austin High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Student’s Guide. The 
London, 


AbAMS, JoHN, The 
University of London Press. 
1917. 

This deals chiefly with attacking study 
problems—a time schedule, ways of studying 
various subjects, listening and note-taking, 
etc. It is very interestingly written. 

Book, WitL1aM F., Learning How to Study 
and Work Effectively. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1926. 

Written primarily for use by school classes 
but also adapted to individual use and to use 
in industry where an attempt is being made 
to raise the general level of efficiency. The 
book explains and illustrates the important 


factors that contribute to total efficiency and\ 


then outlines the procedure for attaining 
specific habits. An immense amount of valu- 
able material with many specific exercises. 
BuTTERWECK, JOSEPH SeErBerT, The Prob- 
lem of Teaching High School Pupils 
How to Study. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, New York, 1926. 
The report of a study experiment with 
three groups of pupils; one subjected to a 
clear explanation of how to study, one given 
practice in the best methods of study, and 
one given no particular assistance. Results 
showed that (1) pupils of high intelligence 
can be relied on to translate information into 
action; (2) pupils of low intelligence need 
much practice in the elements of a study 
situation; (3) both groups need to have the 
study situation analyzed into its elements. 
DearporN, Georce V., How to Learn Easily. 
Little, Brown, & Company, Boston, 1916. 
This book may best be referred to in its 
discussions of study economy, note taking, 
and examination preparedness. 
Dewey, Joun, How We Think. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1910. 


The psychological basis of reflective think- ., 


ing with application to school metheds. For 

adult reading. 

Earnart, Lipa B., Teaching Children to 
Study. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1909. Chapter VIII, Suggestions for 
Training Children to Study. 

The idea at guidance runs through this 
plan, in which the teacher performs less of 
the work but trains the pupils in thoughtful 
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“Help the student to help himself.” 
Shine up the shoe on the best foot 
then show him how to put it forward. 


ways of work: learning to find the problem, 
to supplement the text, to judge values, to 
organize data, to work quickly, to use dic- 
tionary, indexes, encyclopaedia, etc. 
FENTON, NorMAN, Self Direction and Ad- 
justment. The World Book Company, 
Chicago, 1926. 

A book for reading or study by high 
school or college students. It discusses ir 
an interesting manner the conditions for and 
elements in effective study, and it analyzes 
how to study. It gives copies of standard 
ized tests whereby a person may test his 
own capacities and intelligence and increase 
of study power. 
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Guiick, LutHer B., The Efficient Life KorNE 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, U 
1907. 


Every man ought to discover the special 
conditions of his own work and to try to 
make such conditions for himself, in so far 
as he can. We must not try to run every- 
body through the same mould. The book 
very interestingly discusses speed, efficiency, 
how to maintain the various phases of 
bodily and mental health, and would be valu- 
able for self guidance. 
Guuiick, LutHer H., Mind and Work. 

Doubleday, Page, and Company, New 
York, 1908. 

An analysis of the state of mind necessary 
to all good work, including study. 
Hari-Quest, Avrrep L., Supervised Study. 

Macmillan Co., New York, 1917. 

A survey of methods employed in differ- 
ent schools to insure effective school and 
home study that will develop pupil inde- 
pendence (guidance idea). It also gives the 
author’s opinions on study methods. It in- 
cludes specific methods of supervising study 
in the various high school subjects. 
Heaney, Lear A., How to Study in College. 

Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1926. 

A very complete analysis of how to do 
all of the various things that make up suc- 
cessful study. A good text for college and 
a good reference for high school teachers. 
Each chapter is followed by useful questions 
and exercises that offer samplings to re- 
enforce the knowledge. 
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KILPATRICK, WILLIAM Hearp, Foundations 
of Method. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1925. 
Informal talks so simply expressed that 
he who runs may read. A consideration of 
the nature and mind of a child showing that 
growth must be growth in power of inde- 
pendent work. The book is of value to the 
teacher interested in guidance in how to 
study because of its expression of the neces- 
sity for the child to take the steps himself, 
its analysis of the steps, and its explanation 
of the process of motivating such steps. 
Kitson, Harry D., How to Use Your Mind. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
1916. 
A text for senior high school or college 
freshmen. Psychological explanations fol- 
lowed by much excellent concrete advice. 
No exercises. An especially valuable chap- 
ter (IX) on the plateau of despond. 
Know.son, T. SHARPER, How to Study 
English Literature. Grant Richards 
Company, London, 1901. 
How not to study and how to study. The 
subject is developed by explaining the true 
and false aims advanced by teachers oi 
literature. True aims will result in success- 
ful study. 
KoRNHAUSER, 
University of 
Illinois, 1924. 
A pamphlet intended for the self guidance 
of college freshmen, but also applicable to 
high school use. It deals largely with learn- 
ing from books and class work, and makes 
a very complete analysis of study habits and 
effective methods of reading, listening, mas- 
tering. It emphasizes putting knowledge to 
use. 
LyMAN, R. L., The Mind at Work in Study- 
ing, Thinking, and Reading. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1924. 
A source book and a practice book in one. 
The chapters present the important mental 
activities of life expressed in non-technical 
language. These are then reinforced by the 
addition of standard readings and by lists 
of other recommended reading and investiga- 
tions and experiments. A text for senior 
high or junior college. 
McMurry, F. M., How to Study and Teach- 
ing How to Study. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1909. 
He analyzes the eight principal factors in 
study with an attitude of guidance. His 
chief idea is that assimilation in education— 
which is the end of study and which is only 
proved by facility in the use of knowledge— 
must be brought about through four steps: 
collection of crude materials, selection and 
reorganization of the profitable portion, 
translation of this portion into experience, 
forming habits. 


ArTHUR W., 
Chicago 


How to Study. 
Press, Chicago, 
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Monroe, Water S.. Directing Learning im 
the High School. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1927. 

The book introduces the Cardinal Princi 
ples of Secondary Education and contrasts 
real with paper objectives. Chapter 6, 7, and 
8 respectively deal with directing the ac- 
quiring of knowledge through experience, 
reading, use. Chapter 7 analyzes reading 
under seven purposes with different methods 
tor each. 

Monroe, WALTER S. and MoHLMAN, Dorak, 
Training in the Technique of Study. 
Bulletin 20, Bureau of Educational Re 

search, College of Education, University of 

Illinois. 1924 

An analysis of study methods based on 
remedial work with eight poor high school 


students and on the observations of bright 

students. 

Sanpwick, R. L., How to Study and What 
to Study. D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston, 1915 

A small book, well planned, well written, 
with good marginal indexing and excellent 
chapter summaries. The first half deals 
with the principles of effective study, while 
the last half takes up in succession the com 


mon high school, college, and vocational sub 


jects, offering motivation and method for 

each. 

SANFoRD, FERNANDO, How to Study Illus 
trated Through Physics. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1922 


A monograph on the use of the scientific 
method in study. Its illustrations use physics 
as the most perfect example of the scientific 
method, but Dr. McMurry’s introduction in- 
dicates that other subjects differ from it in 
degree rather than in kind. 

StarcH, Dantet, Educational Psychology, 
pp. 294-6. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1922 

Stresses the present day aim of develop 
ment of speed in reading with a correspond- 
ing gain in thought getting, and gives sug- 
gestions for increasing both. 

Swain, GeorGE FILLMoreE, 
McGraw-Hill Book 
York, 1917. 

Five topics very fully and helpfully devel- 
oped in 65 pages: the proper mental attitude, 
studying understandingly, use of system, 
mental initiative, and habits of work 
Swirt, Epcar J., Psychology and the 

Work. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
York, 1918. 

Chapter VII, Memory and its improve 
ment discusses the aids to memorization and 
the best ways of memorizing. 

THOMAS, Frank W., Training for Effective 


How to Study 
Company, New 


Day's 


New 


Study. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1922 
A text for teachers that shifts the em- 
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phasis from the recitation to the study period 
and shows teachers how to train pupils to 


organize study procedure and to learn to 


think. 
WuippLe, Guy Montrose, Exercises in 
Studying. Public School Publishing 


Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1927. 

Loose leaf exercises for use with Mr. 
Whipple’s How to Study Effectively. 
Through these the pupil by experiment 
comes to a discovery and appreciation of the 
best ways of study. 

Wuirpete, Guy Montrose, How to Study 
Effectively. Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1927. 

A compact direct presentation of rules of 
study worded for direct use of senior high 
school and college pupils and junior high 
school pupils of average or better ability. 
Wuey, J. A., Practice Exercises in Super- 


A BRIEF ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON GUIDANCE 
THROUGH MATHEMATICS 


Amory D. Seaver, Principal, Bradford Academy, Bradford, Vermont 


ApaMs, JOHN and others, Educational 
Movements and Methods. D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1925. Fawdry, R. C., “Reformed 
Mathematical Teaching,” Chapter IX, pp. 
129-143. 

Explains the trend of mathematical teach- 
ing in England. Now that mathematics is 
taught as having a relation to life and not 
as a school mind-training exercise, students 
are far more interested in it than before. 
ALMaAckK, JouHn C., Education for Citizen- 

ship. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 
127-128. 

Explains the civic values in mathematics. 

Barser, H. C., Teaching Junior High School 
Mathematics. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. 

Guidance for those considering the adop- 
tion of the “new mathematics” in the Junior 
High School. 

Brack, Harotp Garnet (Ed.), Paths to 
Success. D. C. Heath & Co., 1924. 
Pp. 114-135, 258. 

Explains what mathematics is, the deriva- 
tion of the several branches, the develop- 
ment through the various European coun- 
tries, and that the school study of it is kept 
up by reason of its high toolage value for 
human service. Gives very helpful modern 
reasons for mathematics. 

CuHancetior, W. E., A Theory of Motives, 
Ideals and Values in Education. Hough- 
= Mifflin Co., 1907. Pp. 318, 404-6, 


Shows the value of mathematics as a sci- 
ence and as a basis for many other sciences. 
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vised Study and Assimilative Reading 
J. A. Wiley, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 1922. 

For use in teachers’ training classes pre 
paring for either grade or high-school work 
“The exercises are intended for use with 
content subjects which employ largely the 
thought getting type of study. Part |. Gen- 
eral Problems of Rapid Thought Getting. 
Part II. Specific Problems in Comprehe: 
sion. Part III. Organizing and Impressing 
Thought. 

Witson, H. B., Training Pupils to Study 
Warwick and York, Baltimore, 1917. © 

A monograph of 72 pages intended to help 
teachers train pupils in study technique 
Organized into special advice to teachers 0; 
different grades from 2nd to 8th and reports 
of teachers who proved successful in putting 
the ideas into practice. 
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Explains that school children are early set 


to work on arithmetic when they should be | 


working on the elementary factors of all 
mathematics, which are Number, Magnitude, 
Mechanical computation, Observation and 
Invention. Points out that we have been 
illogical in anticipating methods before we 
have a content. 


Davis, Jesse B., Vocational and Moral 
a Ginn and Company, 1914 
. 114. 


A modern attempt to correlate mathe- 
matics with work in other fields. 

Gowin, E. B., Wueatrey, W. A., and 
Brewer, J. M., Occupations. Ginn and 
Co., 1923. Pp. (several of them but 
especially 33-35). 

Tells clearly just what the various 
branches of mathematics should teach. 
Gutter, W. S., Teaching Arithmetic Through 

Games and Other Pupil Activities. Ed- 
wards Brothers, 1924. 

An array of pupil activities selected ac 
cording to school grades and the objectives 
to be obtained through their use. Motiva 
tion from many school activities. 

Hotz, G. C., First Year Algebra Scales 
Teachers College, 1918. 

Objective tests designed to teach students 
how to solve the typical algebraic problems 
through the use of simple algebraic symbols 
and devices. 

Jounston, C. H., Newton, J. H., and 

Pickett, F. G., Junior and Senior High 
School Administration. Scribners, 1922 
Pp. 97, 163, 176, 331-332. 
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Rather hazy suggestions as to methods of 
improving mathematics programs for more 
definite guidance. 

Loomis, E. S., How to Attack an Exercise 
in Geometry. Ginn and Co., 1901. 

Helpful to students in attacking geometry 
but is hardly in line with modern psychology. 
Rather wordy. 

Moore, E. C., What is Education? Ginn 
and Co., 1915. Pp. 148, 149, 159, 183, 
231, 293. 

Stresses quantitative exactness and the 
doing, the activity side of mathematics. 
SuMNER, S. C., Supervised Study in Mathe- 

matics and Science. Macmillan, 1922. 

Pp. 1-146. 

Simply stated and of value to teachers in 

daily teaching children how to study and 

how to learn. Many helpful suggestions and 
methods explained in detail. 





THOMAS-TINDAL, EMMA V. and Myers, 
Jesse Du Vat, Junsor Higa School 
Life. Macmillan Co., 1924. P. 243. 

Definite suggestions for mathematics clubs, 
one of which aims to train in clear thinking 
and judgment, and the other to suggest op- 
portunities open to students of mathematics. 

THORNDIKE, E. L., The New Methods tn 

Arithmetic. Rand McNally and Co., 

1924. Chapter VIII. 

Treats of numerous simple ways in which 


teachers may guide children to the right 


methods to be used in arithmetical processes. 
Helpful in diagnosing difficulties. 
Tuwinc, C. F., What Education has the 
Most Worth? Macmillan, 1924. 
Disposes of mathematics as having little 
value for education in general. 
Wuson, G. M., What Arithmetic Shall We 
Teach? Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 
Analyzes life activities to see what arith- 
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metic skills the elementary school graduate 
will need to master. Gives practical con- 
clusions so that educators may be certain of 
guidance that will give a scientific course of 
study in arithmetic. 
Twelve High School 
various parts of the country. In these the 
the school mathematics courses are listed, 
the opportunities of Mathematics Clubs are 
explained and most of them give suggestions 
on “How to Study.” The books could and 
should be more definite along these lines. 


Handbooks from 


Various Text Books in Mathematics 
The newer mathematics text books and 


courses of study are generally based upon 


problems drawn from life situations. This 
means that the elements of business, road 
building, the construction of buildings, the 


construction of machinery, and other types 
of cooperative and public work are taught 
as one develops the principles of mathe- 
matics. The logical organization of the 
subject has given way to the practical or 
ganization. Facts and principles needed in 
the solution of practical problems are taught 
together, irrespective of whether they come 
from algebra, geometry or arithmetic. 

While many of the new mathematics texts 
approach the subject in a new way they 
really accept it as having a well-defined con- 
tent and offer little that is new in the way 
of guidance. Commendable, however, are 
the splendid attempts at “general mathe- 
matics,” especially those upon the uses to 
which its principles are applied rather than 
upon the divisions of the field. Such proce- 
dure is a help toward an offering of real 
mathematics tryouts in the junior high 
school. 
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JOSEPH B. EGAN 


Will produce: 


THE WELLES 





DER BOOK 


and LENA J. WOOD 


Presenting the latest scientific method of teaching First and 
Second Grade Reading. 


Direct reading, free from hesitation and stammering. 
Recognition of unusual words far beyond normal age. 
Powers of visualization and concentration. 


Write for further information or sample copy to: 
PUBLISHING 
WELLESLEY HILLS, 


COMPANY 
MASS. 
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The slow but steady development of 
vocational guidance during the past 
twenty-one years is a source of satisfac- 
tion to those who have been instru- 
mental in the movement. At no time 
has guidance been over-promoted to the 
extent that it was relegated to the cate- 
gory of the “unscientific, over-empha- 
sized innovation which will soon pass on 
to the realm of the unknown.” 

Vocational guidance has enjoyed a 
normal, healthy growth, recovering in 
an astonishing manner from all the ills 
incident to youth. The greatest diffi- 
culty in the movement now is the 
periodical attack of “growing pains.”’ 
This is more a source of satisfaction, 
however, than alarm. There is a con- 
stant stream of letters coming to this 
office asking for information about and 
help in promoting vocational guidance. 
They are all serious, but some of them 
pathetic. Last June we received a let- 
ter from an apparently very intelligent 
body in one of our large cities. The 
letter opened with this appeal, “My 
boy has just graduated from 
high school and is now ready for this 
thing called vocational guidance, where 
can I get some for him? My girl will 
graduate next year. Can she get some 
now too?” 

The immediate demand, however, 
seems to be for help in organizing guid- 
ance in a local community. There is 
no better way to promote guidance than 
to have live, energetic local organiza- 
tions throughout the country and we are 
offering here some information which 
may help in forming a local branch. The 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 





local 


tion consists of twenty-two 
branches covering twenty-two states, 
and other branches properly organized 
will find a hearty welcome. 

In organizing a local association the 
following may be suggestive: 
1. Call together for a preliminary meet- 
ing a few of the most active and best 
informed persons interested in some 
phase of vocational guidance in your 
community. These persons may come 
from public or private schools, social 
agencies, industrial or business enter- 
prises, or other activities. At this meet- 
ing the whole problem of organization 
should be discussed. Definite plans 
should be made for a larger second 
meeting of an _ inspirational nature, 
leading up to a point when it would be 
appropriate to present an organization 
plan. 
2. This second, larger meeting should be 
addressed by some of the leading peo- 
ple of the city, well advertised in the 
schools, churches, social agencies, and 
business houses. When the time seems 
right the subject of organization should 
be presented for consideration. This 
may result in immediate organization or 
reference to a committee on ways and 
means to report later. 
3. An appropriate constitution should 
be adopted, officers elected, and a yearly 
program prepared. 
4. A formal application should be made 
to the National Vocational Guidance 
Association for admission as a local 
branch, and for securing the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, the price of which 
is included in the national dues. (The 
officers of the national association will 
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be found on the cover of each issue of 
the magazine. ) 

The membership fee to the national 
association is one dollar and a half 
($1.50) for each local branch member. 
Fifty cents of this fee goes to defray 
the expense of the national association 
and one dollar as subscription to the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. The 
local dues to a local branch may be any 
amount agreed upon. Fees range from 
two dollars to three dollars including 
the national fee of one dollar and a half. 


A Suggestive Constitution and By-Laws 
For a Local Branch of the National 


Vocational Guidance Association 


CONSTITUTION 


ArTICLE | 
Name 
Section 1. The name of this association 
shall be the Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion Or = — 





association is organized 
local branch of the Na- 
Association 


Section 2. This 
as a constituent 
tional Vocational Guidance 


ArrTIcLe II 
Objects 
Section 1. The objects of this association 
shall be : 

a. To unite in one local organization 
all those persons who are engaged or 
interested in any phase of vocational 
guidance in this vicinity. 

b. To correlate all vocational guidance 
activities in the community now func- 
tioning through either public or private 
agencies. 

c. To serve as a central clearing 
agency for all information pertinent to 
present or contemplated guidance pro- 
grams in this community. 

d. To encourage legislation and public 
support of vocational guidance in 
city and vicinity. 

b| e. To encourage experimentation in 
and the establishment of vocational guid- 
ance activities in new fields. 

ArticLe III 
Members—Qualifications and Admission 
Section 1. Any person who is engaged 

or interested in vocational guidance in the 
vicinity of is eligible for mem- 


bership. 
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Section 2. Any person may become a 
member of this association who has been 
approved by the membership committee and 
who has paid the regular annual dues of the 
Vocational Guidance Association of — 


and of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association 
ArticLe IV 
O ficers—Trustees—Committees 
SECTION 1 The officers of this associa 
tion shall be: 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
all of whom shall be members in good stand 
ing in the Association 
Section 2. The Board of Trustees shall 
consist of the President, Vice-President 
ther 


Secretary, Treasurer, and ) 
members of the Association 
Section 3. There shall be 
committees : 
Executive Committee 
Program Committee 
Membership Committee 
Nominating Committee 
Publicity Committee 
Section 4. The President shall be ex- 
officio member of all committees 
ARTICLE V 
Election of Officers and Trustees 
Section 1. Officers and Trustees shall be 
elected at the annual meeting of the Asso 
ciation and hold office until the next suc 
ceeding annual meeting or until their suc 
cessors are elected and qualified. In case of 
vacancy in any office the Board of Trustees 
shall have power to fill the same until the 
next annual meeting. 


ArticLe VI 
Amendments 
Amendments to the constitution or the 
by-laws of the Association shall be made 
only at a regular meeting thereof by a ma 
jority vote of the members present. No 
proposition to amend shall be acted upon 
unless written notice thereof has been given 
to the secretary at least thirty days prior to 
the meeting. A copy of such proposal shall 
be embodied in the call for the meeting at 
which it will be considered and a copy sent 
to every member at least ten days in ad 
vance. 


five standing 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 
OFFICERS 
President 
Section 1. It shall be the duty of the 
president to preside at all meetings and to 
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enforce all laws and regulations relating to 
the administration of the Association. 

Section 2. He shall call meetings of the 
Association or the board of trustees when 
he deems it necessary, or when requested so 
to do by the executive committee, or upon 
written request of at least one-fourth of the 
membership. 

He shall appoint all standing committees, 
and serve as chairman of the board of 
trustees. 


Vice-President 

Section 3. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, the vice-president shall have all the 
powers and prerogatives of the president. 


Chairman Pro ‘Tempore 

Section 4. In the event of the absence of 
the president and vice-president from any 
meetings of the Association or board of 
trustees, one of the members present shall 
preside. 


Secretary 

Section 5. All resolutions and proceed- 
ings of meetings, whether of the Association 
or of the board of trustees, shall be entered 
in proper books by the secretary. The sec- 
retary shall conduct all correspondence r¢ 
lating to the Association, shall issue all no- 
tices of meetings, and shall perform all 
duties pertaining to the office of secretary. 
The secretary shall keep a register of the 
members of the Association. 


Treasurer 

Section 6. All moneys payable to the 
Association shall be paid to the Treasurer 
of the Association. All moneys payable by 
the Association shall be paid by checks 
signed by the treasurer. 

He shall report at each meeting of the 
Association the condition of the treasury. 


Board of Trustees 

Section 7. It shall be the duty of the 
board of trustees to take the initiative in 
determining the policies of the Association. 
They shall also be responsible for the rela- 
tions of the local branch to the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

It shall be their duty to take charge, con- 
trol and management of all the property be- 
longing to the Association. 

They shall keep a record of their pro- 
ceedings and make a report thereof in writ- 
ing to the Association at the annual meet- 


ing. 

The board of trustees shall appoint an 
executive committee consisting of the presi- 
dent of the Association as chairman, the 
secretary, the treasurer and the chairmen 
of the program and membership commit- 













tees. It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee to supervise the finances of the Asso. 
ciation and audit all bills prior to the pay 


ment thereof. exce 
Section 8. The office of a member of th An 
board of trustees may be vacated by his addit 
absence from two consecutive meetings | SE 
the board, without good and sufficient rea these 
son satisfactory to the board of trustees. ferre 
. lecte 

ARTICLE II en 

MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION each 
Regular Meetings = 
" . rf ¢ 
Section 1. The annual meeting of the Sp 
Association shall take place on the —— when 
of each year. There shall also be at least lors | 
four other regular meetings from September how , 
to May at times to be set by the Program eae 
= . ~iggt . canvz 
Committee. Notices of meeting shall lx neil 
sent out ten days prior to such meeting shall 


direct to each member. The place at whic! 
meetings are to be held shall be determine: 
by the Program Committee. 


Special Meetings 

Section 2. Special meetings may be called 
at any time with the approval of the presi- 
dent of the Association. 


Board of Trustees Meetings 

Section 3. There shall be two regular 
meetings of the board of trustees to take 
place in May and October of each year 
Other meetings may be called by the presi- 
dent. 

Ten days’ notice of a meeting of the board 
of trustees shall be given to each member, 
mailed to him at his usual or last known 
address, and such notice shall, as far as 
practicable, contain a statement of the busi- 
ness to be transacted at such meeting. 


Committee Meetings 
Section 4. All committees shall be sub- 
ject to the call of their respective chairmen 


Quorum 

Section 5. A representation of a majority 
of the members of this Association shall 
constitute a quorum authorized to transact 
any business duly presented at any meeting 
of the Association. 

——————— trustees shall constitute a quo- 
rum of the board of trustees; a majority o/ 
any and all committees shall constitute a 
quorum of such committees. 


ARTICLE III 


NOMINATIONS AND ELEcTIONS 


Officers 

Section 1. The Nominating Committe 
shall present a slate at the annual meeting 
for the following officers: 
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President, Vice-President, Secretary majority of the votes cast elected to the 
Treasurer, and ——————— trustees respective offices 
except as otherwise provided in Section 2. 
Any member of the Association may make ARTICLE IV 


additional nominations from the floor. 


: INITIATION FEES AND Dues 
Section 2. At the first election under » 


these laws ———— of the ———— trustees re- Section 1. The Dues for each fiscal year 
ferred to in the preceding section shall be ending ———————, shall be , one 
elected for one year, ———— for two years. dollar and a half ($1.50) of which shall be 
each, and ———— of them for three years paid to the treasurer of the National Voca 


each. At every succeeding annual meeting tional Guidance Association (fifty cents 
thereafter - trustees shall be elected (50c) of this as dues and one dollar ($1.00) 





for a term of three years each. for subscription to the Vocational Guidance 
Section 3. Election shall be by ballot Magazine.) 

when necessary. A chairman and two tel- Section 2. Such dues shall be due and 

lers shall be appointed to receive the ballots payable annually in advance of ol 


for each officer and trustee. They shall each year, or at the date of a member's 
canvass the ballots so cast and announce the’ election or admission to membership and 
result to the presiding officer, who thereupon until such payment is made no certificate o! 
shall declare the members receiving the membership shall be issued 





THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Continuing the Journal of Personnel Research 
Official Publication of the Personnel Research Federation 


W. V. Bingham, Ph.D., Editor-in-chief 


This journal is devoted to the scientific study of personnel, and its aim is to 
correlate research activities pertaining to personnel in industry, commerce, education, 
and government. 

The character and reputation of the Personnel Research Federation assures for 
the journal a high standard of authoritative articles. 

The style of presentation is as simple and the language as free from technical 
terminology as is consistent with scientific accuracy. This is important since the 
journal must interpret different groups of scientists to one another as well as to the 
interested laymen. 

Everyone interested in personnel work will find that this journal fills a need that 
no other journal in this field quite supplies. 


Published Bi-monthly 


Current Volume, VI, $5.00 net postpaid. Back volumes are available. 
Order from the Publisher 


WILLIAMS AND WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific Books and Journals 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT 








ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


21st Anniversary 
of the Movement 


1908 — 1929 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1929 
Headquarters — Hotel Cleveland 


Just previous to the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 











Dr. Edward Rynearson of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has had the unique ex- 
perience of giving a series of lectures 
on vocational guidance to the summer 
students at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. Dr. Rynearson has resigned as 
principal of the Fifth Avenue High 
School at Pittsburgh and will give all 
of his time to the problems of vocational 
guidance. 


PULLING TOGETHER 


Dr. W. V. Bingham has sounded a 
very interesting note in the September 
issue of the Service Bulletin of the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation under the 


title “Pulling Together.” 
part: 

“Would it not be an economy of time 
and energy if a considerable number of 
the national associations with similar j{ 
not identical personnel interests held 
their meetings at one and the same time 
and place? 

“Attention has been called by Dean 
Bradshaw, President of the National 
Association of Appoinment Secretaries, 
by Professor B. V. Moore and Dean 
Sackett of Pennsylvania State College. 
and by others, to the advantage which 
would accrue if most or all of the na- 
tional societies concerned with person- 
nel research, placement, vocational 
guidance, employment management and 
educational counselling could cooperate 
more closely in the preparation of their 
programs and could arrange their meet- 
ings so that the largest numbers of 
those with common interests could have 
the opportunity of coming together. 

“Anyone who wishes to keep in close 
touch with the rapid developments in 
personnel management and _ research, 
both in secondary and higher education 
and in business, industry and the pro- 
fessions, now finds opportunities in the 
annual meetings of such organizations 
as the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Deans and Advisers of 
Men, Deans of Women, National Asso- 
ciation of Appointment Secretaries, 
American Vocational Association, Na- 
tional Committee of Bureaus of Occu- 
pations, Personnel Research Federation, 
American Council on Education, Amer- 
ican Management Association, Taylor 
Society, National Safety Council and 
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the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education, not to mention 
popular annual conferences such as the 
Industrial Conference at Silver Bay, the 
Industrial Conference of Pennsylvania 
State College School of Engineering, and 
various sectional meetings of college 





ain personnel groups such as the New Eng- 
Sie land Association and the Mid West 
sie al Conference, or the live local Personnel 
lar if Clubs in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
held | clsewhere. — . 
a “Would it not be possible to bring 
_— these organizations into closer coopera- 
tion through arrangements for holding 
Dean ; 
ional 2 considerable number of the annual 
aries, p meetings at the same time and place? 
“sat “An invitation is being extended to 
lege. | TePresentatives of all organizations con- 
~.’ EF cerned to meet in Cleveland on Febru- 
vhich ; : Oba 
oo Oo 23rd, in order to discuss this situa- 
rson- pon and if possible to make definite 
Sia plans for closer cooperation and inter- 
ad related program-making in future years. 
i “There are, of course, advantages in 
their holding conferences from time to time 
net. 2 which the number participating is 
au narrowly limited, and there are no dis- 
have [ ‘actions from competing interests. The 
West Point and Briarcliff conferences 
Jose simplification of personnel methods 
sin the colleges were of this sort. Every 
rch, | SOUP enjoys getting off by itself some- 
ate times, for intimate fellowship and inten- 
= | sive discussion. ; 
the “Then too there will always be need 
“ae for regional and local meetings of per- 
sonnel workers. 
ance ° ° 
a “One suggestion has at least the merit 
init of a compromise. The proposal is that 
ries, fp once every other year all national asso- 
Na. f “lations with a common interest in voca- 
if tional and educational adjustment 
CCu- ° ° 
wa should arrange to hold their meetings 
ner. | 2 the same place and time. Interlock- 
ea ing programs with several joint sessions 


would be in order. Then in alternate 


and 


years each group would meet apart.”’ 

This proposal is worthy of our most 
constructive thinking. There is an ad- 
vantage certainly in approaching a 
specific problem from the point of view 
of each of those mentioned organiza- 
tions, but have we not reached the point 
where integration of effort is more de- 
sirable than continued isolated investi- 
gation? At least some individual and 
corporate thinking will help to clear the 
atmosphere. 


PERSONNEL METHODS 


The Educational Record for July, 
1928, has an extensive discussion of 
personnel methods and personnel record 
cards as worked and recommended by 
the Committee of the American Council 
on Education. The whole article is of 
great importance to and 
others interested in vocational guidance. 
It is well to know that college auth- 
orities may thus require that application 
for admission to colleges be fortified 
by a comprehensive cumulative record 
card sent from secondary schools. Such 
an event may be brought about through 
fiat rather than through a slow process 
of persuasion, and the people interested 
in educational and vocational guidance 
will need to be prepared, on the one 
hand, to help make the plan effective, 
and on the other, to prevent abuses due 
to ignorance and errors. 

Two specific features of special value 
in the report are the bibliography of 45 
titles at the end of the report, and the 
recommended personality rating scale 
on Pages 58 and 59. It is interesting 
to note the categories finally decided 
upon by the Committee on Personality 
Measurement: How does his appear- 
ance and manner affect others? Does 
he need constant prodding or does he 
go ahead with his work without being 


counselors 
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told? Does he get others to do what 
he wishes? How does he control his 
emotions? Has he a program with defi- 
nite purposes in terms of which he dis- 
tributes his time and energy? Note that 
these are reduced to five in number and 
the scale itself is a five point line plus 
the designation “No opportunity to ob- 
serve.” The five points under each of 
the five categories are designated in 
terms as specific as possible and the 
scale is concluded with the question, 
“How well do you know this student?” 

The publication of this scale is a 
leading event in the cause of educational 
and vocational guidance. It is with full 
appreciation of its value that the author 
proposes that category No. 3, “Does 
he get others to do what he wishes?”’ 
might well be changed to avoid giving 
high marks to such as bootleggers and 
Mussolini. 


A UNIQUE COURSE GIVEN AT 
COLUMBIA 

Work with boys has become a science. 
For the eleventh consecutive year, a 
Short Course for Workers with Boys 
will be conducted at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, from October 15th 
to November 22nd, inclusive. This 
course is given in co-operation with the 
Boys’ Club Federation. The instruc- 
tion is made up of lectures given by 
about thirty individuals, including peo- 
ple of national reputation, such as Dr. 
Frederic M. Thrasher, New York Uni- 
versity, Prof. E. K. Fretwell, Columbia 
University, John Martin, Publisher of 
Children’s Books, Daniel Chase, Sports- 
manship Brotherhood, William Edwin 
Hall, President, Boys’ Club Federation, 
Bernard J. Fagan, Children’s Court, 
New York City, and others. 

Every phase of Boys’ Club work is 
covered, and those taking the course 
have practical demonstrations of the 


work through class visits to Boys’ Clubs 
in New York City, of which there are 
thirty-six enrolled in the Boys’ Clut 
Federation. 

Work with Boys, as a profession, js 
growing in popularity with Colleg 
trained men and women. 

The Boys’ Club Federation conducts 
courses for mature workers, as well as 
camp schools for Boy Leaders, for those 
actually in the profession or intending 
to enter it. There are 280 Boys’ Clubs 
enrolled in the Federation, which is in- 
ternational in scope, and in these 28( 
Clubs are 230,000 boy members. 

The course is intended primarily for 














Uncle Sam, that familiar, homely 
sonification of the people of the United 
States, and the Red Cross nurse, representa 
tive of the nation’s agency for humanitariai 
services at home and abroad, appeal to t! 
people of the nation for 5,000,000 member: 
for the American Red Cross. They extené 
the annual invitation to join the Red Cross 
during the Roll Call period, November 11 ' 
29, 1928. 
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Clubs mature workers with a background of 


re ate F experience in handling boys. Regularly 
Clul enrolled students in Teachers’ College 
.. |} may take this course for one point of 
fon, SE credit. 
ollege 
nducts JUDGMENT AGAINST SELLER OF 
yell. as DANGEROUS WEAPON TO CHILD 
"those A judgment of damages to the amount 
nding Bo $23,000 was recently given by Judge 
; lubs B Sherman of the New York Supreme 
— Court against the seller of an air rifle 
© << § and shot to a boy of 13 years. The sel- 
ler had refused to refund on the rifle 
ly for F when the mother of the boy sent him 
back with it. She then hid the rifle, but 
—. the boy found it, and while practicing 


shooting in a neighboring cellar with a 
playmate a child of 7 years was shot 
j and killed by the playmate. The father 

of the little boy brought suit for 
damages against the seller of the rifle. 
The judge in finding for the plaintiff 
held that the sequence of causes ending 
\ in the child’s death was a proximate 
result of the seller’s illegal act, and one 
a of the probable consequences to prevent 
v] which the law forbidding the sale of 
3 dangerous weapons to minors had been 
rf enacted. 





CHILD LABOR IN NEW JERSEY 





Finishing men’s clothing, beading and 
embroidering women’s dresses, making 
powder puffs, artificial flowers and dolls’ 
dresses, scalloping handkerchiefs and 
lace, making bead jewelry, carding but- 
tons and safety pins, were only a few of 
ited about 50 different occupations in which 
on many young children were found to be 
engaged as regular workers, according 
bers to a study of industrial home work 
“in New Jersey just made public by 
lt the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. Localities 
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covered by the study were Newark, 
Paterson, North Bergen, South River, 
Sayreville, Hammonton, and Vineland. 

Of the 1,131 children under 16 in- 
cluded in the study who were regular 
home workers, almost one-fourth were 
under 10 years of age and only a little 
more than one-fifth had reached or ad- 
vanced beyond their fourteenth birth- 
day. Nineteen children only 6 years of 
age and 6 even younger were in the 
group. Boys as well as girls were home 
workers but they were in the minority 
and on the whole younger than the 
girls. 

New Jersey, the bureau report points 
out, has an importance in industrial 
home work far beyond the extent to 
which its own manufacturers make use 
of the home-work system, because of its 
nearness to New York and Philadelphia, 
both centers of industries that employ 
large numbers of home workers. Both 
Pennsylvania and New York, however, 
regulate the employment of children 
through their child-labor laws and em- 
ployers in those States are subject to 
a penalty for distributing home work 
in violation of the law. But in New 
Jersey not only is the child-labor law 
not construed to apply to work done 
for factories in homes, but the sweat- 
shop law under which industrial home 
work is regulated, and licenses are 
issued does not regulate the employ- 
ment of children nor place the penalty 
for violation of its provisions upon the 
employer. Maufacturers shipping home 
work into New Jersey from New York 
or Pennsylvania, as employers residing 
outside the State, can seldom if ever be 
prosecuted under the New Jersey laws 
regulating industrial home work, and 
as regards work shipped into New 
Jersey they are beyond the jurisdiction 
of the home-work laws of their own 
States. 











Attempts to have the New Jersey 
sweatshop law amended so as to pena- 
lize the employer for giving out work to 
unlicensed homes have been unsuccess- 
ful. The State department of labor has 
made efforts to discourage the use of 
children in home work by prosecuting 
employers under the New Jersey child 
welfare act, which penalizes employing 
a child in work injurious to his health, 
and by warning homeworkers that their 
licenses would be revoked if children 
assisted in the work. 

Although the regularity of the chil- 
dren’s work depended upon the fre- 
quency with which work could be ob- 
tained from the factory, even when 
school was in session the majority were 
accustomed to spend two or three hours 
a day, and a few four or more hours a 
day at home work when work was avail- 
able. Frequently this meant night 
work even for those reporting the 
shorter hours. Of 1,033 children who 
reported as to night work during the 
school year, 46 per cent usually worked 
in the evening after supper, the ma- 
jority one or two hours, a smaller pro- 
portion between three and four hours 
and some even four and five hours. 
Older children generally worked longer 
than the younger ones. 

While the majority of the homes 
visited were clean and in fairly good 
condition in many there were evidences 
of extreme filth. One home-work shop 
was the very dirty kitchen of a three- 
room flat where a woman and her three 
children made powder puffs while two 
dirty children played on the floor, and a 
goat was seen coming out of the door 
as the bureau agent entered. In 27 
homes work had been carried on while 
some member of the family was suffer- 
ing from a communicable disease. 

Although the New Jersey sweatshop 
law requires that homes in which work 
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is done be licensed by the State depart. 
ment of labor, only 73 of the 628 fami. 
lies visited were licensed. 


PEOPLE INTERESTED IN VOCA. 
TIONAL GUIDANCE IN NEW 
YORK STATE 


Continued from October issue 


Garritt, Albert W. 500 Park Ave., New 
York City. 

Gottesfeld, Miss L. 381 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Brooklyn. 

Graham, Miss C. M. Wash. Jr. 
School, Rochester. 

Greenwood, M. E. Wash. Jr. High School 
Rochester. 

Gunn, Kathleen. 

Hauler, Arthur. 
Oswego. 

Hayes, Dr. Mary H. S. Director, Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors, 122 East 25th 
Street, New York City. 


High 


High School, Batavia. 
State Normal School, 


Hutchinson, Miss U. Monroe Jr. High 
School, Rochester. 

Johnston, Lida. So. Jr. High School, Niag- 
ara Falls. 

Jones, Willard W. Monroe Jr. High 
School, Rochester. 

Keller, Dr. Franklin J. Principal, East 


Side Continuation School, Hester Street, 
New York City. 

Kelly, Raymond. 401 West Genesee St, 
Syracuse. 

Keiner, Mrs. Sara. 
ville. 

Kidd, Donald M. Director, Board of Edu- 
cation, 120 W. Genesee St., Syracuse. 

Kingsley, Emma. Principal, School No. 7, 
Elmira. 

Kitson, Harry D. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

LaBurt, Jarana (Miss). High School, El- 
mira. 

LaFleur, Leon. Hawthorne School, Yonkers 

Lane, May Rogers. General Delivery, Os- 


wego. 
Lincoln, Mildred E. Monroe High School, 
Rochester. 
Luchs, Bertha. 606 West 113th Street, New 


High School, Glovers 


York City. 

Manchester, E. M. West High School, 
Rochester. 

Martin, E. E. Monroe Jr. High School, 
Rochester. 

Metcalf, Christian. School Editor, The 
World, New York City. 


Oatting, Elizabeth. Nott St. School, Schen- 
ectady. 

Park, Jos. C. Director, Industrial Teacher- 
Training, State Normal School, Oswego. 

Peters, Dr. Iva L. Dean of Women, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse. 
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419 W. 118th Street, New 
High 


Perry, Carleton. 
York City. 


Perry, Clinton W. Jefferson Jr. 
School, Jamestown. 

Polder, [nez M. Lincoln Jr. High School, 
Jamestown. 


Reynolds, Viola. High School, Scotia. 


Rivere, Florence. Thos. Jefferson High 
School, Pennsylvania and Dumont Aves., 
Brooklyn. 

Sanford, Harold. Editor, Democrat and 


Chronicle, Rochester. 
Schottin, Byron W. High School, Ebenezer. 
Schrader, Harry. North Jr. High School, 
Niagara Falls. 
Sine, Lela. Eastwood High School, Syra- 


cuse. 

Sherlock, E. Thos. Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn. 

Skivington, Elizabeth. North Jr. High 


School, Niagara Falls. 

Smith, Mrs. Anna T. Madison Jr. High 
School, Rochester. 

Smith, Bessie G. Jefferson Jr. High School, 
Jamestown. 


Snyder, Miss M. Washington Jr. High 
_ School, Rochester 
Spangle, C. W. Prin., Irondequoit High 


School, R. F. D., Rochester. 
Stellar, Mrs. Lucy. High School, Batavia 
Stonehouse, Helena M. High School, 
Jamestown. 
Todd, Maria. High School, Manhasset 
Torrance, Wm. A. Lincoln Jr. High School, 


Jamestown. 

Voss, Robert. Madison Jr. High School 
Rochester. 

Welch, Edward. Board of Education, 
Buffalo. 

Werner, Jos. McKinley Intermediate 


School, Schenectady. 

Willis, Walter J. Monroe Jr. High School, 
Rochester. 

Winslow, George W. 
town. 

Young, Harry. Washington Irving Jr. High 
School, Schenectady. 

Young, Lawrence. Board of Education, 500 
Park Ave., New York City 


High School, James- 
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bodied in the text. 


GINN AND 


New York 


Columbus 


Dallas 





By FRANK G. DAVIS, Head of the Department of Education, 
Bucknell University, and B. CARNALL DAVIS 


To make junior-high-school pupils vocationally intelli- 
gent by arousing their interest in occupations, telling 
them the important facts about them, and stimulating 
them to independent thinking is the aim of this new 
It is written in terms of values which they can 
understand and appreciate; the style is clear and easy; 
and many interesting problems and exercises are em- 
387 pages, illustrated. 
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San Francisco 
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REVIEW DEPARTMENT 





WHY GO TO HIGH SCHOOL? By W. 
F. Little, Superintendent of Schools, Rah- 
way, New Jersey. 281 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 


This book is written for both parent and 
pupil. Every parent has a moral obligation 
to give the child the best educational equip- 
ment possible to enable him to meet life 
situations in a credible manner. In this 
dynamic social order no one can afford, 
from a moral or economic standpoint, to 
miss the advantages offered by a high school 
education. 

Dr Little is one of the popular speakers 
for the Parent Teachers Association of New 
Jersey and this book is the result of urgent 
requests for some of his addresses. 

Much might have been included to bring 
before parents and teachers the need for 
scientific vocational and educational guid- 
ance. The book is informational in dealing 
with economic values of a high school train- 
ing, philosophical with moral values and 
inspirational with cultural values. 


BUSINESS PRACTICE EXERCISES 
To Accompany Brewer and Hurlbut’s 
ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS TRAIN- 
ING. Harold W. Loker. Ginn and Co., 
1928. 


A very well gotten up work-book con- 
taining complete business practice exercises 
to go with the above mentioned text book. 
This material is very neatly prepared and 
will save much time on the part of the in- 
structor and the student. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 
TRAINED IN HOME ECONOMICS. 
Woman’s Occupational Bureau, 1111 
Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Price 35c. 


This is the second of the series of the 
occupational studies sponsored by the Wom- 
an’s Occupational Bureau of Minneapolis. 
Through the help of a committee of home 


economic leaders, this pamphlet contains not 
only the actual facts concerning the posi- 
tions held by the women trained in home 
economics in the “Twin Cities,” but also 
gives a thorough interpretation of these facts 
from the standpoint of home economics edu- 
cation. The conclusions drawn in this 
pamphlet are very pertinent and will help 
much in thinking through the problem of 
guidance and placement in schools interested 
in home economics. 


STUDENT COUNSELING. Richard H. 
Edwards and Ernest R. Hilgard. The 
National Council on Religion in Higher 
— Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y, 
928. 


This pamphlet is the outgrowth of a semi- 
nar of under-graduate students in American 
colleges and universities concerning their 
personal adjustments and their possible pro- 
cedures under definite counseling programs. 
This was given under the auspices of the 
National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education. The pamphlet shows that good 
counseling which concerns itself with all 
the problems of personality adjustment must 
squarely face the religious problem and its 
inter-relationship with all other factors mak- 
ing up the individual personality. The coun- 
selor’s equipment must include a grounding 
in all of the best modern psychological and 
pedagogical theory, but in addition, his atti- 
tude must be broadly one of religious sym- 
pathy and insight. 


MANUAL OF GILDING AND COMPO 
WORK. C. A. Kunou. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. 


A valuable little reference book on the use 
of gold in art. This book was prepared by 
a man who has devoted his life to the 
adaptation of manual training to the needs 
and possible achievement of clildren in the 
elementary grades. The book sets forth 
many possibilities in the use of gilding, 
compo, and polychrome work. 





